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R. SCHLIEMANN is 
busily engaged in 
“@eave Athens in  photo- 
RNG. SE graphing tho objects 
> Jame recently discovered 





vaults of Mycens. Mr. Murray 
has announced the forth. 
coming publication of an ac- 
count of the discoveries, which 


nary relics of long-forgotten 
art. The British Museum, we 
have been given to under- 
stand, on the best authority, 
have commissioned an able 
and experienced representa- 
tive to visit the locality. 
There is thus little doubt that 
the English pablic will soon 
be in possession of a large amount of informa. 
tion with reference to a discovery second to 
none ever made by the explorer, and possess. 
ing claims on the attention of the architect, 
the sculptor, the draughtsman, and the gold. 
smith, no less than on that of the student of 
Homer and the philosophic ethnologist. As to 
these details, it will be time enough to speak 
when they come before the world. The infor. 
mation which has been conveyed in the letters 
of Dr. Schliemann is, however, enough to throw 
on the most important period in the history of art 
a bright and altogether unexpected light. Facts 
which, up to the present time, have appeared to 
be altogether anomaloas, can now be redaced to 
order; and the history of Greek sculpture will 
be removed from the regions of wonder, ap- 
proaching the confines of the miraculous. It is 
obvious that the whole course and future develop- 
ment of art muet be affected by our acquisition of 
knowledge as to the path by which the sculptors 
of the noblest times of Greek art arrived at 
their unapproached sublimity. Greek sculpture 
has appeared to modern thought as having 
sprung, like Aphrodite, from the sea, or like the 
Adam of Milton, from the earth, at once into 
full-grown and perfect beauty. We oweno little 
to the man who has been the first to enable us 
to detect, with any approach to certaiaty, the 
method by which the education of Phidias and 
his followers had been stadiously and for a long 
period prepared. Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
have not only put us in possession of an essential 
and long-lost link, but they have farther given 
® most satisfactory explanation of the reason 
why that link has fur so long a period been lost. 

The history of Greek art, down to the present 
time, presents a remarkable contrast with every 
other special section of human history. When- 
ever we are able to trace back the development 





of mankind by any positive monuments, we see 


proof of the activity of those very laws under which 
the present progress of art, of industry, and of 
Civilisation is in operation. In some cases we 
can carry back this history for a very long tem 
of years. The more distinctly we can ascertain 
ancient dates, the slower do we find that the 
progress and development of human skill and 
science have been. Between the earliest dated 
monuments, and those of which we speak as 
prehistoric, the time which has elapsed, judging 


hend that we are outside of any hostile criticism 
that has been applied to any of the enthusiastic, 
and rightfully enthusiastic, attempts of Dr. 
Schliemann to fix in time the ora of the Homeric 
heroes. 

At a time, then, which is uncertain, and which, 
there is strong reason to believe was uncertain 
in the age of Pericles himself, we bave proof that 
the art of the goldsmith had attained a very high 
excellence in Greece. Nor was it as an exceptional 





by the difference of treatment, has been im- 
mense. As to this, however, we must not forget 
@ lesson which has never been go clearly taught 
as by the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann; that is, 
that change cannot, taken alone, be regarded as 
an adequate measare of time. Another element, 
not less important than time itself, has to be 
taken into account; that element is the ethno- 
logical one—namely, race. It is indubitable that 
there exist, and for very long periods have 
existed, at the same time, and within moderately 
narrow geographical distances, nations in vastly 
different stages of civilisation. And it has been 
brought out, perhaps, more fally by the discove- 
ries at Hissarlik than by any previously-known 
facts, that it has not unfrequently happened 


thing, at rare intervals, or for special and un- 
usual objects,—such as was the formation of the 
chryso-elephantine statue of Jupiter, by Phidias— 
that the goldsmiths of Mycenmw wrought. If we 
found articles of state or of worship alone buried 
in the carefully prepared sepulchre, such might 
have been the case. But we have something far 
more unusual — something altogether without 
precedent or expectation. Masks of gold, pre- 
sumed to be the portraits of the great personages 
thus sumptuously interred, are found in different 
tombs. When we bear in mind the rapidity with 
which, especially in southern Europe, the rites 
of sepulture follow on death, it is certain that 
there must have been a class of men who were 
prepared, at a very short notice, to execute 
costly and important works in gold, and who, in 





that the ruder and more barbarous people over- 
came the more cultivated and civilised people, 
and extinguished their light in a savage dark. 
ness. Thus the element of retrogression has at 
times exerted an influence more solid, more 
sudden, and more formidable than the element 
of advance. The gain of centuries, or of tens of 
centuries, has been lost in years or in decades, 
What the northern barbarians did for the corrupt 
civilisation of Rome, in time not unillustrated by 
history, other barbarous tribes, as yet unknown 
to us, appear to have done for that lofty, artistic, 
poetic state of life in which Homer lived, and 
which we have been but too apt to regard as 
fabulous or imaginary. 

We wish to steer entirely clear of any matter 
of question as to date. For our purpose it is 
of comparatively little importance whether we 
take the period of the gold work found at His- 
sarlik or of that found in richer abundance at 
Mycenm, at a century or at & millennium before 
the era of Thucydides. To refer these magnifi- 
cent works of the goldsmith to astronomical 
time requires much fuller and clearer evidence 
than is as yet collected. Of two points we ap- 
prehend there can be no denial. One is that 
the masks, goblets, and other works in gold 
found in the sepulchres of the House of Atreus 
are of a date not more recent than the reign of 
these mythical, but not fabulous, chieftains, of 
whom the great epic and dramatic poets of 
Greece spoke and sang. The other is, that the 
reign of these chieftains and the interment of 
the treasures now brought to light were sepa- 
rated by some distinct break,—probably the re- 
sult of war and of conquest,—from the earliest 
connected history of Greece, which has been re- 
duced to an approximate chronology by Tha- 
oydides. Over how long a period, measured in 
years, this break extended, we can at present 


point of fact, did so execute them, and a very 
etrong argument as to the extreme antiquity of 
these objects is derivable from the fact of their 
material. We have, indeed, the remark that, 
about 1,000 years before the Christian era, silver 
was nothing accounted of in Jerusalem under the 
reign of Solomon. But this is mentioned asa 
, very exceptional state of things. It is not one 
| which appears to have endured, Neither can it 
| be taken as at all a literal statement, for the 
prices of horses and chariots, during the same 








| reign, are quoted in silver in the same passage 


that speaks of the use of gold for the vessels of 
the sanctuary and of the palace. And the pur- 
chasing price of silver, thus ascertained, is not 
so far different from the ordinary purchasing 
power at the present time as to allow of the 
supposition that the value of that metal had 
been very seriously debased, In the absence, 
therefore, of objects of silver or of electram, 
interspersed witb, and, indeed, considerably out- 
numbering, those of gold, we have an anquestion- 
able sign of a very remote antiquity in the 
Mycenm treasures. 

That we have no means of measuring the width 
of the gap in time intervening between the death 
of Agamemnon, if we attribute the tomb to that 
Homeric king, and the era of Phidias, derived 
from the existence of a series of intermediate 
works in the royal metals, is at once intelligible 
when we reflect on the great and steadily in- 
creasing value of gold. Ancient writers often 
speak of a golden age. We have been apt to 
take this as the language of imagination. It 
now appears more likely that it is a veritable 

Gold, occurring for the most part in 
a virgin state, would natarally have been one of 
the firet metals in which man wrought. But 
experience of newly-settled countries, moreover, 





hazard no opinion ; and in this resolve we appre- 


tella us that when the earth was but little 
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peopled, the occurrence of virgin gold in any 
éistricts which, geologically considered, are of an 
sunferous nature, was likely to be abundant. 
As the natural supply was exhausted the value 
of gold rose. In historic times it has risen from 
ten to sixteen times the value of silver. Thus 
the greater the profusion with which this most 
precious of metals was at any time employed, 
the greater (other things being equa!) the 
antiquity. The constant, steady increase in the 
value of the precious metals must have rendered 
the preservation of any sepulchral deposits 
matter of continually more and more difficulty. 
Either the most awe-inspiring precepts of 
religion, or the constant vigilance of an orderly 
government, must have been active and unin- 
terrupted in order to preserve from violation 
tombs known to contain treasure. And when 
war and conguest supervened, it is more than 

ethat both the eanction of religion and 
that of police would be at an end. It would be 
one thing to rifle the tomb of a king or chieftain 
of a ruling family, and quite another thing to 
pillage the treasures of the heroes of a vanquished 
race. The evidence that we have of the succes- 
sive waves of war and conquest that swept over 
Greece is becoming more and more felt. And if 
we had no other proof than the tive one of 
the absence of sepulchral remains of this pre- 
cious nature between the date of this very 
ancient and hidden mausoleum and historic 
timer, that very absence might tell us of 
barbaric conquest. 

The wonder, then, is not that the postheroic 
work of the goldsmith has disappeared, but that 
the extraordinary treasures discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann should have been left to tell a tale 
ofthe parport of which there can be no doubt. 
At Hissarlik their preservation was due to the 
terror of an assault, and to the fury of the flames. 
We can as well understand why the golden 
vessels there found had not been unhesitatingly 
sent to the melting-pot, as we can tell why we 
are still discovering precious relics imbedded in 
the volcanic ashes that overwhelmed Pompeii. 
At Mycenz there is not the same cause for 
escape. Bat there has been an extraordinary 
amount of care bestowed, in the first instance, 
on the protection of the tombs. We cannot doubt 
that both the sanction of religion and the piety 
of the ruling families watched over these golden 
tombs so long as the polity under which they 
were founded endured. And such was the care 
bestowed not only on the preservation but on 
the concealment of the sepulchres, that when, in 
the course of time and change, other races ruled 
at Mycens, the treasures of the tombs of the 
Atrice were unknown and unsuspected. What- 
ever be the date to which we ascribe them,— few 
will place it at less than 600 years before the era 
of Perieles,—we have thus the evidence of the 
existence of a craft apt to work in gold, and to 
execute, not only gobiete and beakers, sword- 
hilts and sceptres, but portraiture in metal, at 
that long distance of time before the date of the 
sculpture of Phidias. 

This unquestionable fact shows that we have 
hitherto been looking in the wrong direction for 
the filiation of Greek scalpture. Oar usual effort 
has been to trace it to the influence of Bgyptian 
art. We know that in Egypt both sculpture 
proper and that curious combination of scu)ptured 
relief and vivid colouring which is known by 
the name of koilanaglyph was characterised by 
a remarkable permanence of treatment. We 
have undoubted relics of the art of Egypt under 
the fifth dynasty of Manetho. We have hiero- 
} + taanesang the date of the Great Pyramid. The 

i to be observed between the sculpture 
dating under the fifth and that dating under the 
eighteenth dynasty, or between the hieroglyphics 
used by the builders of the Great Pyramid, and 
thosesculptured under the reign of the Ptolemies, 
are such oor - require a special knowledge of 
Egyptian appreciate. They are probabil 
less marked than the sia in Greek fo) 
between Phidias and Lysippus ; that is tosay, in 
asinglecentury. Onur relics of Greek art before 
ot eB anerag od and rude. They 

y in sculptured metopes of a 
temple at Selinus, which are attributed to the 
middie of the sixth century B.C., and to a statue 
of Apollo, found at Tegea, which presents much 
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keenest critics of sculpture, that the marbles 


the noblest Greek time bear no mark of resem. 


blance either to works in stone, or to works 
wood. The same may be said with regard 
terra-cotta ; only we have not such ancient 
of terra.cotta as a material for statuary, as 
have of either wood or stone. Each of 
materials demands a treatment proper 
physical nature, and the style of treatment 
demanded is instinctively 
artiet. Thus, in works in stone 
rally found Be — and 
grouping whi a 
somewhat poor and naked 
attained by the carver in 
on mass for effect; the 
detail. Neither of these influences 
traced in Greek sculpture. We 
example, which, though only a copy, 
a copy of one of the masterpi 
namely, the Apollo Belvidere. Thi 
as will at once be remembered, is 
boldness in the thrusting forward 
which is not of a nature to be readil 
by a worker in stone. The 

arm is what we might expect from & 
wood. But no wood-carver could have 
and supported the projected limb by the 
folds of the chiton. When we regard the com- 
bination thus effected we see at once that it was 
designed to meet the exigencies of the founder. 
The Apollo was a design, there can be noreasonable 
doubt, fcr a molten statue,—either in silver or 
in brass. The same may be said of many of 
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the 
other most famous semi. statues of | to 
antiquity. The grandeur of we wid and the 


self-contained drawing of the figures, are such 
as are consistent with the control of the exigencies 
of the foundry. The molten metal must have 
free course when flowing into the mould; and 
thus from the very difficulties with which he had 
to contend the ancient founder of statues drew 
@ new inspiration. There can, we think, be 
little doubt that the draughtsmanship of the 
early artists was greatly raised in elevation of 
conception by being subjected to of 
mechanical necessity. And as the pose and 
composition of so many noble statues betra 

their relation to the fo 
The modelling of the trank (if we take again the 
Apollo, or the Psyche of the Museo Borbonico, 
or the Cupid of Centocelli) is the modelling of 
a worker in wax. Winckelman, if 

remember, has made a remark to this effect. 
We have lately seen modelling in clay brought 
to a pitch of excellence that ig almost startling, 
by French artists. Bat there is no resemblance 
whatever in their treatment to the manner of 
the antique. Modern Italian sculpture, again, if 
we regard it as'mere manipulation of marble, 
has reached a degree of excellence which can 
fairly challenge competition with the work of 
all time. Bat the realistic treatment which 
characterises the terra-cotta is found also in the 
marble. The sculptor now sketches in clay. 
He sketches with a power acquired by long 
tuition, and by the experi of successive 
generations of artists. But he is limited 
by the nature of his material, And when he 
comes to work ont his sketch in marble, the 
treatment imposed on him by the clay is stereo- 
typed in the nobler material. no one would 
propose to cast one of these very life-lke worke 
in bronze. No one,—that is to say,—who 
regarded bronze as a material for something 
nobler than lampistry or domestic ornamenta- 
tion. The waxen finish of the antique is at once 
understood when we reflect that the models from 


the 
wexen skin spread over the wooden or clay 
substructure that left 
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ts acceptance on the 

apparent alg the view, or has been 
due to reliance on the taste and vagy od pe 
who propounded or supported it. we can 
add another link to the chain of evidence. We 


have found, within the last few years, in 
and elsewhere, bronze statuettes of the moat 
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shall harmonise and be in keeping with it; 
if @ procession at all, why not one as good and 
artistic as may be? Such might, indeed, be 


rf 
440 


as to what ought to be to make a show of this 
artes ean come on which it 
ace. moving picture it ht most 
surely be, and should be. wig 
This quaint artistic work, the great state 
carriage, thus so i for its absence, is, 
or ought to be, the key-note to the whole of the 
rest of the procession. And we may ina 
measure through it realise to ourselves what a 
royal progress or procession of Queen Elizabeth 
was, by imagining, if any can do so, what such 
& procession as this present one would be if the 
whole of it harmonised aud to this 
single item in it. We are now in these days 
surrounded by incongruities of all kinds; no two 
things which come together, either by wit or by 
accident, harmonise either in form or colour, or 
atyle of art, or method of treatment. In this 
procession of carriages, and horsemen, and foot- 
men, there was to be seen in the “ Beef Eaters” 
bat the one single item which harmonised with 
the state coaches, and from these there might be 





colour and incongruity of artistic style, to the 
“ police,” who make up so conspicuous a part of 
these public gatherings,—for are every- 
where, aid always in sight. It is with an 
. | actaal show, as witha painting of one,—harmony 
is a one thiog essentially needfal, and harmony 
of parts and details there certainly is not; but 
without this a picture cannot be. And here it 
must needs strike the most unobservant that 
what were “state ” as of os 
have, may we not say it, totally disappeared. 
No Minister of State, or ambassador or public 
procession, as might 
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seen .almost every shade and tone of sombre | of 








ing interest, in a carved 


details of it, of surpassing 
stone record of it. We might cite many others, 
more or less descriptive and noteworthy, in 


But how do we make and leare 
able progress? A clever and 
and there, there may be seen 
of a part of it; but of the whole scene, as a 

connected progress, there will 
most surely 


be none. 

But one item of this sort there is worth the 
» but, as we hint, with an apology,—the 
of the procession sold in the streets on 

eventfal day. Contemptible enough this 

may, indeed, be; bat had we but such as this 


we be, in the absence of 
at them. This coarse print, 
this only, records the line of the 
ter a fashion! And there are 
away country places, out of the 
smoke of London town, who get no other notion 
of a London ion but this. The Greek of 
sculptured his famous “ procession” in en- 
during marble, or we should now know nothing 
about it; and could not, that is quite certain, 
have, in any way, imagined it. Parte of it are 
still not a little puzzling to many. The antique 
Greek, with all his fine taste, thought it worthy 
of enduring representation. Does it not, there- 
fore, seem a strange thing that, with all our 
wealth and means, and extent of empire, and 
longings, and echools, and opportunities, 
no man should think it worth his while to make 
end record,—say in stone or marble,—of 
this show ? Would it not appropriately adorn a 
public building, and be a something to read on 
its walls? Not to be, however, as mere matter 
of contract, and no man getting the right credit 
for it, however done; but in true artistic way. 
Details as to how are needed here, certainly ; 
bat wecan hardly afford them. In a place where 
such could be seen should such sculptured work 
be placed, drawn and sculptured on the wall 
surface. Will any do this? Can any do it? 
The New Law Courts wight afford opportunity ; 
bat not as the carved work there is now, as 
usual, being executed. We are dreaming of true 
— work ; but to end, perhaps, as dreams 
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NEW BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
IN GLASGOW. 


Tae growth of large towns has always been 
one of the principal symptoms and —— 
: . a 


the Netherlands were at their highest point, be- 
fore the troubles of the sixteenth centary, Ghent 
and Antwerp were computed to have a popula- 
tion of 300,000 to 400,000,—an amount to which 
neither has yet reached during the jog peace 
of the present centary. Amongst British cities 
none, noteven London — gg = _ 
unexampled rapidity as Glasgow. In the 

year of es ae 83,000 inhabitants ; in 
1820 about 130,000; Bo. has now tg sain 
a trifli ion cf this increase has arisen from 
agen absorption of outlying hamlets 
and villages, which could never have contained 
more than 5,000 inhabitants altogether. The 
crowd in the main thoroughfares is now quite 
Sue eee oe cheek Doe sitors 

ways to view iy ish visi 

i ciaiatlon for its breadth and spacious. 
is now found to be unequal to the exigencies 
of modern traffic, especially since tramways 
have been laid down. It is about to be widened 


and i are expected to be commenced 
wy oma All the houses on the south 
aide of the street will be removed, and replaced 
by a new line of frontages. i ay aay ae re 
ity, of which it is to be hoped that the 
aes wah geal. fasil wn the chablionts 
would wish and expect. gp Scottish style 
of building, with its gabled fronts, picturesque 
oriel windows, and crow-stepped roofs, is not in- 
to any in point of external attractiveness, 
more than one modern block of 
erected; and if this style is 
new portion of the Trongate, 
and effectively carried out, the result will be 
any view to be ~— the 
blic places of European cities. pos- 
tibilities of improvement would never have been 
bot for the great change 
by deepening and widening 
Clyde. In many? red this 

so shallow that the waters river 
known to rise as much as 20 ft., as 
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passed has been marked by 
the ion of several important public 
buildings, of which some account may not be 
unacceptable to the readers of the Builder. The 
of these, so far as architectural effect 
is concerned, is the Stock Exchange, in St. 
George’s-place. It is in the German Gothic 
style, and looks like a piece of masonry trans- 
planted to this northern clime from Nuremberg 
or Wartzburg,—at least, as Wurtzburg was before 
the rathless hands of improving Vandals had 
swept away the picturesque houses and sug- 
gestive fronts of the Mediwval style, and 
replaced them by the fashionable lines of plain 
square boxes, relieved by the exquisite decora- 
tions of vernacular Classic. The choice of the 
style in the present case is perfeotly jastified by 
the historical associations of the country. For 
the four chief centuries of the Middle Ages, 
daring two of which North and South Britain 
were known to each other mainly as hostile 
powers, engaged in the amiable occupation of 
tearing out each other’s vitals, Scotland was 
intimately connected by bonds of commercial 
intercourse or political alliance with the Nether. 
lands, Germany, and France, and one of its 
most curious diplomatic documents is the letter 
addressed by the Governor, Sir William Wallace, 
in 1298, to the Senates and Consuls of the Hanse 
Towns, requesting protection and good treatment 
for Scottish traders, and promising the like to all 
their citizens visiting Scotland. The new edifice 
is crowned by the isolated blocks of attics, 
narrow and lofty, which form a main feature of 
old German Gothic, and may be said to 
differentiate the style. It isin two stories, each 
of considerable height, about 20 ft. and 30 ft. 
respectively. The lower story will be occupied by 
shops, as in the London Exchange, and most of 
the ancient edifices of the same kind. The east 
front has three bold pointed arches, with plain 
broad mouldings, resting on cylindrical shafts, 
and a projecting porch, the entrance vault of 
which forms the segment of an ellipse,-—a con. 
straction which has the aspect of great strength 
and solidity. The lateral pillars have their 
capitals ornamented with figures representing 
the natives of the four quarters of the globe, in 
appropriate costumes. The north front has four 
arches and a side-porch, corresponding to those 
of the others. The upper story, which is the 
loftier of the two, has its windows arranged in 
triplets of single lights, with round shaftings 
and Byzantine foliations. There are wall-plates 
or tablets, carved with the arms of the three 
kingdoms, and the cities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. In the gabled fronts of the attics, the 
windows are variously arranged, singly or io 
couplets. The interior is of course titted up in 
a corresponding style. The vestibule is lined 
with white and black marble, the fireplace having 
an antique carved chimney-piece, and a broad 
staircase, solidly panelled in oak and walnut, 
leads to the hall, which forms the principal 
feature of the interior. This has a finely inlaid 
ceiling, with an elegant round skylight, and is 
adorned with painted windows, on which the 
armorial bearings of the Scottish royal boroughs 
"VPhe new Metchents’ 1 George. 

e new Merchants’ House, in uare, 
of which, as well as of the former building, Mr, 
Burnet is the architect, is of larger dimensions, 
but in a style so often adopted nowadays,—the 
modern Italian,—as to lose much of its impres- 
siveness on the observer. In finish and elabora- 
tion it will bear comparison with any that has 
been erected of late years. In Palladian edifices 
a common fault is the want of depth and massive. 
ness in the cornices and architraves, which gives 
a scraggy and poor look to the whole, bat in the 
present instance this is fortunately avoided. The 
north front has two projections, one of which 
rises into a fine tower of 130 ft. in height, and 
the various porches are deeply recessed and very 
richly ornamented with sculpture. 

A third edifice of no mean pretensions is a 
very extensive and splendid hotel at a point to 
the west, marked by the junction of several 
thoroughfares, to which the name of Charing. 
cross has been given, in ambitious rivalry of the 
great metropolis. This palatial structure is in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the new Music Hall, 
and is in the French Renaissance style, of which 
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it offers a very tasteful and judicious adaptation. 
It has four stories and an attic, with dormers, 


the central compartment of the south front. In 

the third floor the — billet panelling is 

particularly admired. same 

on the wall.faces of many 

Scottish buildings, and it is profusely 

in Crichton Castle, near a w 
The w 


ments, some of great magnitude, the drawing- 
room being 52 ft. long and rea. § 
The architect is Mr. Thomson, of 


a whole generation. 
in buildings intended for the accommodation of 
trading firms is not to be commended, but 
nothing that has yet been done in Glasgow is 
chargeable with this fault, and, on the other 
band, the Old English or rather Puritan crotchet 
of entire outward plainness generally accom. 
panied with shabbiness and dirt,—Quakerish 
bareness without Quakerish neatness and clean. 
liness,—is equally objectionable. Variety in 
street fronts is desirable, and it is not attain. 
able without a moderate allowance of decoration 
of some kind or style. Generally the fault of 
our modern street architecture has been that 
it is too uniform. It is common to hear the 
Hausmannic lines of beautifal new streets and 
open places, which are the boast of modern Paris, 
decried as monotonous; but what shall be said 
of the interminable miles of square ugly brick 
boxes in the vast subarban districts of mighty 
London? Nor is the case much better in Edin. 
burgh and Glasgow. These cities have un- 
donbtedly the advantage in point of material, 
which is freestone, of excellent quality, but until 
within the last twenty years the modern style 
was one of uniform plainness, without attempt 
at relief or variety, wearying to buth the eye 
and the mind. The durability of the freestone 
raised from the Lancashire quarries has been 
very thoroughly tested in the old cathedral. 
Black and grimy as is the outside, the stone- 
work is no more frayed or worn by the storms 
of centuries than if it had not stood for more 
than fifty years. 








THE WORKS IN THE CHAMP DE MARS, 
PARIS. 


Tue first Napoleon proposed to erect at the 
corner of the Champ de Mars an enormous 
palace, as a depository for the archives of the 
whole world. Had he earried out this slightly 
ambitious project, as he intended, the palace he 
had planned would not have been a 
part as large as that which the Republican 
government are now erecting for the Exhibition 
of the Industries of the world; and, notwith- 
standing that some hundred thousand workshops 
from Germany will be unrepresented, what is 
called the strangers’ side of the Exhibition 
promises to be greatly insufficient for the multi- 
tude of exhibits that are already talked about. 

Some while since, a report was current in 
uninformed circles that the works on the Champ 
de Mars had stopped. Nothing, however, was 
more devoid of truth than this statement, which 
simply resulted from the fact that the few 
hundred workmen who had been employed for 
some time past on the surface, having com- 
menced the underground work, di 
from the public view. Indeed, contrary to the 
opinion expressed, the number of workmen was 
increased to more than two thousand, and so 
rapidly and noiselessly have these done their 
work, that on the completion of the underground 
foundations, and the reappearance of the 
labourers, another false report spread, to the 
effect that an additional activity had suddenly 
been impressed on the works of the Champ de 


By this time all the subterranean galleries are 


completed, as well as the 1,300 yards ot under- | o¢ 
kilométres 


repcor cele Of the fourteen 
or about six miles) of drains to be constructed, 


* It appears to be of Classical origin, for panelling 
cbserved massive 
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the constructions of which the palace 
composed, the central pavilion, on the 
nearest the river, is the only one that has 
been commenced; bat this in a few weeks will 
be completed. 

Before quitting the Champ de Mars let us not 
forget to mention the ingenious semaphore that 
has been rigged up in the centre of the vast 
yard, which has for object the call of any official 
or foreman desired from some distant part. If 

i desire to commu. 


35 


even more in 
the Champ de Mars and the Trocadero. 

The familiar doors, with their emblematic 
batons, of the Duc @’ Aumale’s comfortable house 
in the Rae du Faubourg St. Honoré are to be 
thrown open next month to the public for the 
exhibition of his magnificent gallery, the valae of 

f Twickenham at Chantilly, 








Grosvenor-place, for the purpose of 
the inconvenient block of vehicles at Hyde Park- 
corner, and whether in the meantime they would 
cause the roadway at Hyde Park-corner to be 
widened by g the footpath farther 
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Works were unwilling to it,as ing ae 
that, while the expense w not be 
remedial effect would be small, 
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Strange as it may 


nicism, It says something, 


, and hinted be was 


flattering, for tous les grands 


hommes sont petits,—witness Alexander, Cesar, 


and right sense that 
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salen 


Napoleon, and the majority of those who made 


that historians edit. Perhaps one 


re-write Vitruvius, identifying the 


ing | the history 


~~: day I shall 


oli 


, in that case, I shall publish his 


Commentaries under my own more familiar 


ae aoe 
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Vitravias’s 


imagines with well-known men of the 
present day,and adding a key to the Architectural 
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not generally known that up to 

annotators have invariably mistaken 

i meaning. He talks of the moderns— 
“moderne” who are nearly twenty centuries old— 
ty as to deceive a casual 

that antiquity is miserably 

Bat the fact is—and no one but myself 

as yet found out the fact,—he was a satirist, 
and foretold in his terse sentences, for the good 


upon 
reader into the belief 
a | new. 
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Templeof Health, whence Dinoorates could preach 
to the multitude of new cities in which Death 
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erudition of an unusual standard of excellence. | 
Bat his remark that law 


should be an ob. 
pun | 








should lose ita sting, and at whose gates Poverty | ject of study to an those mited. These posts w 
might knock in vain. So he sought another in i of the intervourve betwixt 
which he might be esteemed wiser and a pro- they established | 
i phet. Divested of conventionalities, he wore «po & 
' only a lion’s skin over the left shoulder, and a ag 
ee ee weed and in this ; oe 
; its pleasing simplicity,—he es 
} paect iiiemine for permission to’ carve ae | ‘end 
Mount Athos into the form of a Colossus. But ; 
’ Oe en ee ee aw be 

got @ city to erect, which was called after hi ved a. bs * 
patron’spame, Alexandria,—so trucitis that on est | Legislatare. receptive and gee Rey the ! 
' né architecte, ag the French say. Indeed, any| very beginning of the tenth book, and is as| communication with ‘was esta. 
human creature who possesses wealth is generally | follows :— blished B.C. 660, heretofore hetero. 
endowed by nature with the aspiration of design-| “In the magnificent and spacious Grecian city of | geneous and came in contact with 
ing new buildings and restoring old ones. How- | Ephes ee ee ee es the/a magnificent long. standin Laphsesron 
; ever incongruous it may appear for the prelate | -ocitable. “When an ponds Lor gaan pte wx hoes pal ag 95 Colossal monuments met view 
i to preach war or the soldier divinity, the patron- exsoution of yeblic work, an estimate thereof being ped rset Paes ad are Pt cae gen yh 
~ “ ‘ . 
; age of the arts, and particularly architecture, is pe cncte hape  mnet yeoa e py ar core all” kaae’ dana erat sie A oars 


the expense did not exceed the estimate he was compli- 
mented with decrees and honours, So when the excess 
por mary eg ee gy on 

estimate, it was defrayed by the ewe ge yw . 
ment was inflicted. But when more than one, of the 
estimate was exceeded he was required to pay the excess 
out of his own pocket.”’ 


“Would to God,” continues Vitravius, “ that 
soch a law existed the Roman 


no man’s prerogative ; OS ee 

: I do not wish, however, to take the out 
of your mouth; for whenever I design churches, 
or, icdeed, private mansions for myself and 
others, I shall employ a professional architect to 

work out my conceptions, and negotiate with 

plebeians generally ing their execu- 

tion,—always keeping an eye, trained to 
discover defects, upon the proceedings. 

It was all very well for the Greeks,—the 
ancients, I mean,—to say that an architect 
ought to know everything better than anybody 
else; but Vitruvius, in the bitterest manner, 
declares that to be able to describe an intended 
building upon paper,—to draw the plan and 
make the model of it,—is about as much as can 
be reasonably e of the moderns, Cries he, 
“TI have acquired but little; yet I still hope, by 
this publication, to become known to posterity.” 
In other words, 

My hopes to be Bal tte pny 
With my land's language,” - 


pri pat mgm es oan By gPhone . 

only to a few: “other architects canvassed an 

went aboat éoliciting business” but he never cit” SS Ae 

solicited or asked to be intrasted with the care] ATs meeting of the Society for the Enoourage- 

of another man’s property. Up in his garret,— | ment of the Fine Arts, held on Thursday evening, 

probably near the very spot where the poet | the Sch instant, in Condait-street, Mr. Augastas 
i ) read a paper, entitled 


Codrus lived, some hundred years after, in a| Babington Se 
little room witha little bed “too short for his | “An Historical Inquiry into the Perfection of 
Greek Art.” ‘The chair was taken by Dr. Doran, 
hysterical and practical. “Study and 
cation are of small avail to the moderns 
is the first allusion extant,—and that in a 
satire,—to futare professional 3 and 
due to public 
con. 
moral custom of the moderns in giving com- 
missions to those who introduce business. 
migrated to the West end of town and va 
a fashionable street with painted windows and 


Procula,”* he saw the noble science 
connexion, or & 
of persuasion.” 
this Vitruvius shows is 
tinues he, “that friendship and connexion should 
Moreover, the words “a good address” seem to 
parti-coloured thresholds of perplexing ingenuity. 


em in suggested 
Take uta Rerer eealndt any particular 

or any satirical reference to the moderns, is be. 
yond the province of this brief communication ; 
and as probably by this time you, at least, Sir, 
see the true force of my I need 
only —, that you may yet command the 


services ‘ 
Boopte Frrz-Boopte, 
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practised 
“the unekilfal” and “the wholly ignorant,” 
cut money or a good 
methods 
ignorance of the arts. “It is scandalous, 
lead men for their dake to give “and 
hint at the practice of those architects who, 


and the use of amateurism both 
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untrue opinions,”—an evident at the im. 
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dividual types of excellence formed some of 
the most notable landmarks of the past. A super. 
acquaintance with all subjects 





But the Roman wit is signally at fault in his 
prophetic appreciation of the details of possible 
practice. He says that the architect must be 
able to give a reason of the ornaments of archi- 


ancient work, perversion 

pb ren t is of course difficult at this ad- 
v stage of general civilisation to under- 
stand the trae meaning of Vitruvius in this 
incomprehensible passage; and thos his satire 
again fails to touch the moderns. Nor is 
it possible to follow the drift of his argument 
regarding stucco ornaments and profuse carving ; 
for he says that filth enters inte their crevices 
and that no wiping will fetch it out. Putting 
asile, however, these undoubted blemishes, it is 
impossible not to perceive under the thin veil 
of satire which covers some of his thoughts 


* English commentators of Juvensl have assumed 
to be wife of but the majonty of German 
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graph wires or some new appliances whereby 
spiritualists might convey their much.-talked-of 
and abused “‘odyllic force” from continent to 
continent, and town to town. All these various 
circumstances at work were tending to prevent 
any possible resuscitation of sculpture such 

it was in days gone by. No Government 
these times would be allowed to employ large 


sums of paces? rage ine boaghnns raph olirs 











Dr. Doran (the chairman), at the close of a| 
said all 
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mouth was one grand gigantic pictorial museum St. Peter’s Church. Liverpool was 
of religious art, which radiated all over the| first made a separate parish in 1699, and very 
country. With respect to art in modern civilised | soon after measures were taken for the erection 
times, in this metropolis it had produced a| of anew church. At that time Liverpool could 
number of posts which no other capital in the| not boast of an architect, and the plans had to 
world could equal, Chaucer was born in be procured from London. The general design 
side, and, in a street turning out of that is @ poor copy of the church of St. Andrew, 
fare, the poet who was destined to sing of | Holborn, erected by Sir Christopher Wren. 
“man’s first disobedience” (Milton) first saw | There are four doorways to the church, each o 
the light. Not far from the spot where they | different design. It appears that four drawings 
were then seated, the second of their great dra- | having been sent from which to chouse, the com. 
jseage apee wo brig Farther within ere enn enn eaimaed ste 

; master poets,—Pope,— the the whole four. 
whose every line bore a meaning, and wentes Some Sceemee ema : 








east window, and employed William Hilton, 

A., to prepare the design, for which they paid 
him 1,000l. The result was the magnificent 
picture of the Crucifixion now hung in the stair- 
case of the Free Library and Museum, which for 
grandeur, simplicity, and feeling, has rarely if 
ever been excelled in modern times, and entitles 











six words, “There are no snakes in Iceland.” 
If I were to treat of ancient architecture in 
Liverpool, it would be in the same words,— 
“ There is no ancient architecture in Liverpool.” 
The Roman invader, so far as we can discover, | structure for the period. With many alterations 
never set his foot here. Roads and camps and | and enlargements it did duty in this capacity for 
The | about 120 years. The front of the Binecoat 
Hospital was erected in 1717, by whom de- 
signed I know not. There is a certain amount 
of quaint picturesqueness about the design which 
is far from unpleasing. The style of the private 
residences began to improve in the early part of 
the last century. Many large mansions were 
built by the prosperous merchants of the day. 
At first they were built in the densest part of the 
town, such as Water-.street, Redcroas-street, “c., 
bat afterwards they emerged to the higher parts 
of the town. They were usually of brick with 
stone dressings ; the bricks of excellent quality, 
and beautifully set. A fine house of this class 
formerly stood in Lancelot’s-hey. Even in houses 
of a humbler description considerable taste was 
often displayed in the doorways, of which many 
8 remained until a recent period in 
Drury-lane, Fenwick-street, and the neighbour. 
hood. Hanover-street was lined with noble 


end of the dock, which was not a discreditable 


in Domesday Book, and of which the memory is 
still kept up in the “ Castle Field.” Of its style 
and constraction we know nothing. In Liver- 
pool proper, the castle by King John was 


E 


of their beauty and degraded to baser uses. One 
may be mentioned, formerly the 
Branch Bank of England, and now occupied by 
Messrs. Evans & Co. It was built of hewn stone, 
called | decorated with sculpture in a very good style. 
It was designed by Mr. Thomas Steers, the 
engineer of the old dock and the architect of 
St. George’s Charch, for his own residence. Mr. 
Steers was a man of considerable capacity and 
taste, who did much to improve the architecture 
of the town. It is pleasant to reflect that whilst 
serving the town he did not neglect his own 
interests. He was successful in his profession, 
became a member of the Corporation, and filled 
the civic chair in 1739. His descendants have 
always filled a respectable position in the town, 
some of them remain to the present day. 
front of this building bas been so destroyed, 
altered, and defaced as to give no idea of its 
condition in its palmy days. The next building 
St. Thomas’s Church, 
i I do not know who 
was the architect. The body of the charch is of 
character, but the principal beauty lay 

the tower and spire, which were very effective 
in their outline, broad and massive in the suab- 
with sufficient richness in the middle 
to attract the eye, which was carried up 

the converging lines of the spire rising to the 
of 240 feet. We have been very unfor-. 
tanate in Liverpool in the matter of spirer. I 
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by 
Hall, Yarmouth, King’s Lynv, Newoastle-on. 
Tyne, Bristol, with many others, possess Medisval 
churches on @ grand scale, which bear 
to the liberality, taste, and piety of the mercan- 
tile classes; but in Liverpool no church at all 
existed until near the end of the fourteenth cen- 
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have already mentioned St. George’s, which, 
owing to its bad foundation, had to be removed. 
The spire of St. Nicholas’s, unfortanately, col- 
lapsed, and fell in 1810, causing considerable lose 
of life, and St. Thomas's spire was equally unfor- 
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Prem cp ite present pcm —— 
designed for an exchange as as & town-hall, 
surrounded 


ing now stands it well deserves its prom: 
as the centre of the town. There is about its 


to the eye. The dome gives dignity to the general 


aspect, whilst there isa modesty and absence of | i 


pretence which it is rare to meet with in modern 
structures. The old infirmary was built on the 
site of the present St. George’s Hall, and opened 
in 1749, with two detached wings for the seamen’s 
hospital. The buildings were of dark red brick 
with stone dressings, with a cupola over the 
centre of the infirmary, and smaller ones over the 
wings. The general effect was pleasing. The 
central building was set back inan ample space, 
united with the advanced wings by curved colo- 
pades, such as formerly existed at Barlington 
House, From this rapid sketch, it will be 
gathered that the half-century from 1720 down to 
«bout 1770 produced many very creditable speci- 
ments of architecture in Liverpool. From that 
time—from what cause I am unable to say—a 
deterioration set in. The public buildings 
erected up to the early part of this century 
were poorin design, Such churches as Trinity, 
St. Anne’s (recently taken down), St. Mark’s, 
St. Mary’s, Edge-hill, 8t. James's, are per- 
fectly contemptible, and evince a complete 
change in public feeling in regard to architec- 
taral taste. To this period we owe the rebuild. 


ing of the parish church of St. Nicholas in what | i 


is called the Batty Langley school of spurious 
Gothic. However, though taste might be ata 
low ebb, the spirit of improvement was alive. 
The year 1786 saw the commencement of schemes 
for the widening of streets and opening up the 
thoroughfares, which has continued almost with- 
out intermission ever since. Castle-street was 
the first operated on. The west side was thrown 
back, and an extensive quarter of squalid build- 


ings bebind was broken up and removed. Un 
form for the west side and part of the 
east of Castle-street were designed and 
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pan cn stnesh pe Fagen realised. F 
commencement of the present century 
exchange,—now, alas! among the things of 
past,—is the first tobe noticed. It was 
menced in 1803, and completed in 1808, 
three sides of a quadrangle, the old exchange or 
town-hall forming the fourth. The 
this quadrangle possessed considerable merit. 
Pitched in the key of the older structare they 
harmonised thoroughly with it, whilst in their 
distinctive features they exhibited a dignity and 
repose which approached, if they did not reach, 
grandeur of style, The entire group from 
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of municipal and commercial buildings, 
samp ns It is to be regretted that in 
the rebuilding, which was necessitated by the 
progress of the times, the style of the 
strastare wes: ehandoned far one: wiley it 

ite merits be, cannot 

nate i with the old town-hall. It 
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the soul is wanting. A Greek 

of white le, glittering under the blue sky 
of Athens, ite carvings, 
ite frieze adorned with soul and probably 


are exceedinyly simple, and are clearly indicated 
by the external elevation. 
mass rising above the 


which are the porticos, corridors, and 

accessories. The central mass, in its plainness 
and horizontality, forms a sufficient counter. 
poise to the richness of decoration below, and 
to the vertical lines of the colamns, without any 
painful predominance. It may also be mentioned 
that another important element of beauty—that 
of gradation,—is developed from the cornice 
upward by the receding lines of the attio, form- 
ing an intermediate step between the main order 
and the crowning mass. The southern portico, 
ptured pediment, is a pronounced 
and noble feature, whilst the western stoa, with 


ture, science, and art will not suffer by com. 





parison with any similar group in the 


surrounding 
& spacious apartment within, attached round | J 





and Art,” for which he engaged Rick- 
man’s services to write an article on architecture. 
This was afterwards published separately, and 
attracted much attention. Rickman was the 
first to establish the classification of 
architecture ing to its progressive styles, 
and to discriminate the characters of their 
leading features and details, The nomenclature 
he applied was long as the ordinary 
descriptive phraseology, now to a great 
extent superseded. There can be no doubt that 
he rendered considerable service to the progress 
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_ titled to very favourable consideration. Our 
_ street architecture of late years has 


gether neglected. In this respect our corporate 
Land is 
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HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES AND THEIR |  #remunerative return, forgetting there are two 
CONSTRUCTION. Classes of building,—one to last ninety-nine years, 
and another to last for several centuries. Old 
of timber houses have done the latter, 
and if we, as architects, so construct our works 
with the necessary, i 
with | appearance desirable, and without the waste of 
materials so apparent in the houses built by our 
forefathers, our clients may be led to see that 
the money they spend at the first is money saved. 
question is an important one; there 
is no doubt it is a difficulty to seasoned 
timber at the present time, in foreign 
deals or home.grown oak. Many landed pro- 
prietors have stocks of seasoned oak, which their 
professional advisers can use, and forsign timber 
- | can be procured in a sufficiently-seasoned atate. 
It is not, therefore, my intention to enter into 
the question of the seasoning of timber, as a 
whole paper might be written upon the subject. 
I , however, remark that our forefathers did 
not fell their trees when the sap was rising, but 
rather when the sap was down; they thus 
got more seasoned wood than we get, as 


considerable improvement, partly to the 
construction 
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ej dovedipaere che foment 

propose to my paper principally to the 
construction of our old held thaher heunen, and 
then to see how far such construction can be 


The | timbered houses varies as to the locality,— 
southern counties, auch as Kent, Surrey, and 


had been alto; abandoned. the other counties are fall of them, and our own | Sussex, being much plainer than the West of 
results are hardly such as to the | sketchbooks show the interest we take in the England ros Shams ery however, Pot path 

circumstance which, in| subject. The village street at Seen Se eypinat. The 
Li at injures our street architec- | Kent, is known to most of us, and has oundations are of stone or brick, to receive the 


plate at the ground-floor level. The plate is 
usually a massive piece of oak, framed and 
together at the angles. Angle-posts, the 

whole height of the building to the roof-plate, 
framed to it, and horizontal ties are 
framed into these posts at the level 
of the heads and sills of the windows. These, 
framed and braced together with 
intermediate quarters. In all cases 

the depth of the timber is less than the width 
showing in the front, except the sill, which is 
often laid flatwise. The uprights, when forming 
the doorposts, usually had the mouldings to the 
jambs worked off the same, and the plate so 
overhanging them formed the head, with the 
also worked off the edge, as to 

jambs. This method of construction is without 
ham there is an example at Leys 
» Weobley, of the date 1582. The gables 
have large rafters framed to tie with the collar 
and intermediate quarters, all mortised and 
mansion with its outside walls built of brick up | tenoned, and pinned together. The upper panels 
to the roof; false joists are carried out at the first- by the quarters have foliated braces. 
The whole of the quartering is plain, with the 


braced | exception of the bays, where they are moulded 
under the windows, and the plaster is set back. 
The mullions, transoms, and jambs are al! sunk 
les | and worked off the solid,—no moulding planted 
of}on. The rooms have panelled ceilings, formed by 
beams, the large beams of which ran through be- 
yond the.outside face of the bays, and form plates 
for ou tie and rafters, with penthouse roof, a 
I have not noticed anywhere else. 
the first-floor overhangs only to the 
the angle-posts are framed into a stout 
which again receives an angle-post, the 
running parallel with the side walls and 
groined into a beam under, running paralle! 
the front. The overhanging is in many 
instances strengthened by the addition of 
a bracket under the overhanging joists, as at 
Weobley, sunk off thesolid. These brackets are 
often also continued, as in the case of another 
house at Weobley, where they occur once to every 


authorities have much to answer for. 

sold in our principal streets withort any stipu- 
lation whatever for uniformity of design, leaving 
it to haphazard whether the flanking buildings 
shall be high or low, Classical, Gothic, Egyptian 
or Chinese. The intersections and meeting 
pointe of our streets aleo, with a little care 
and attention, might have elicited means of 
beanty and effect where there are now only dis- 
cordance and ugliness. In one department of 
architecture there has been a improvement 
in recent years. mean of 

private residences. The sq brick mansion 
of fifty years since has beeu by the 
many-gabled and picturesque 
the stately Hatian palazzo, with its arcaded cor. 
ridors and lofty belvedere. In Liverpool, Sefton 
Park has been the culminating point of this pro- 
gress. Wealth and laxury have here found their 
illustrations in many noble structures. Whether 
the results, in an artistic point of view, have 
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when it is intended to represent what it is not. 
» we see the whole carcass of a 
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can compare the suburban residences of our 
locality with those of London, Paris, Glasgow, 
and other large towns. There are other branches 
of the architectural art which might be referred 
to did time permit, such as our railway stations, 
with their grand proportions and their noble 
roofs, but I have more than sufficient 
your time and patience. One word more, and I 
conclude. I think the establishment of an art 
club amongst us @ happy event for the improve- 
ment of taste and the progress of the industrial 
arts. It forms a centre towards which all 
mation may tend, and from which it may 
radiate in such directions as able and earn 
effort may be able to guide it with 
The exhibition of works of art in various 
ments which you have been able to 
the public eye cannot be without 
The influence you will thas ual 
standard ead dievowtoating 
stan and dissem 

the true principles of art. Arona « da 
supplying a national want, and serving, 
powerful degree, your day and generation. 
trust you have before you a long career of 
falness and success. 
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above, as at Leominster, where the plate is 
notched on the uaderside to receive these joists. 
The head to lower quartering and sill to upper 
quartering are both moulded and sunk off the 
solid. An illustration of this house is given in 
Parker’s “Domestic Architecture,” but is not 
drawn correctly. In the cases of overhanging 
I ;have illustrated there ie only a projecting 
front; when, however, it was desired to carry 
not only the front, but either or both of the sides 
also over, it was necessary that, in addition to the 

beam mentioned, diagonal or dragon 
beams should be framed into the same, running 
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St. Werburgh’s Tower, Bristol. —The 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 

ciety, pursuant to a resolation of a general sub- 
scribers’ meeting, held at the Bristol Museum 


? 


trivial, and will be met before the conclusion of | out of the solid and often richly carved, as at 
tions, and other steps for averting the| thie paper. Houses built of timber are no doubt | Derby, Bury St. Edmand’s, Gloucester, <c. 
t destruction of St. Werburgh’s Tower. | expensive, but I do not more so than a/| Illustrations of these are given in Parker's 


“ Domestic Architecture.” In other cases it was 
a plain curved bracket, in some instances with a 
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THE COST OF THE EARL’S COURT 
RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
Art the recent meeting of the i 
District Railway Company, Mr. J. 8, Forbes, the 
chairman, made some remarkabl 


ances, as the blook system, the interlocking 
signals, &o., were adopted, with the view of 
securing the safety of the public, so that the 
directors spared no expense under that head. 
Daring the past year, however, they had paid 
10,8001. arising out of that 
accident. They had 120 claims, and all had 
now been settled at an average of 901. per case. 


FE 
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insurance company would effect an ingurance. 
In another case, settled by mutual consent for 
7501., the company had to pay 461. for law costs. 
Pipes settled for 4001, with 701 law @ ~ 

company settl law costs, 
In another case a claim was made for . on 
bebalf of a mere child, on the ground 
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CHAM OF THE “ CHARIVARI.” 


to the English as Cham, unless perhaps Phili 
and Danmier, whose Macaire me 
pyaar 9 ene do ane gar Bindi be ores 

easy dangerous to com. 
pliment caricaturists.. We all remember = 
when visited 








REBUILDING THE KING’S HEAD, IN 
FENCHURCH STREET. 


OnE of the most aneient historical buildings 
in the City has just been swept away, and on 
the site a new structure has been |, and 
is now nearly completed, which is likely to attract 
attention. The building to which we allude is 
the King’s Head tavern, at the corner of Fen- 


Queen Elizabeth. The old building, which has 
been demolished, contained several memorials of 
its historical character, and in designing and 
carrying out the new stractnre it has been the 
aim and object of the architects to perpetuate 


. The style adopted partakes 
there is a free 


to the ground and upper floors near the 
centre of the Fenchurch-street frontage. In the 
on each side of the door arch the 
i i ia carved in stone:— 

Fg ms “er sea” ThE key-stone 
er, "i ? of 
the arch is a shield, and the decoration includes 
















‘ing to his will. 









| hotel (retaining the original name), and all the 


apartments will be finished and decorated artis- 
tically, 80 as to indicate, both murally and other- 
wise, the historical traditions of the old building 
and site. The entrance in Fenchurch-street wil! 
be to the hotel proper, and that at the angle of 
Fencharch-street and Mark-lane, to the luncheon 
bar, which is already open. The mural and 
eral decorations of the restaurant approached 
the Fencharch-street entrance, will serve 

to indicate the style in which the rest of the 


,| interior will be finished. The ceiling is in 


diagonal oak panelling, the floor in tiles and 
mosaics, whilst the walls are divided into panels, 


containing art-tile paintings of the scenes in 
several of ’s plays; including 


Shakspeare 
is | “ Henry VIII.,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


“Macheth,” “King Lear,” “Richard III.,” 
* Hevry V.,” &e. 

The architects of the building are Messrs. 
F. & H. Francis, Old Bond-street, and the con- 
tractors are Mesers. W. Bangs & Co., of Bow ; and 
it may be added that, at the rear of the building 
in Mark-lane, another large block is also being 

erected for office purposes, Mesers. 
Francis and Messrs. Bangs being likewise the 
architects and contractors respectively. 








ENCAUSTICO PAINTING, 


Taz columns of the Builder have from time to 
time farnished information relating to the various 
modeg of external and internal mural painting, 
and a few weeks since an esteemed correspondent 
suggested that our columns should be opened to 
communications from those whose experience 
had led them to the practice or the consideration 
of the ancient and durable method of decoration, 
known to us by the name of encaustio painting. 

M. Henri Cros bas communicated to the 
world the result of his exceedingly interesting 
experiments on the method of wax- painting 

ised by the Greeks of the best period of 
art, and the Minister of Fine Arts has accorded 
him his support in the researches that M. Cros 
is now making at'Naples to complete his treatise, 
which, when published, will bear the name of 
“* Les Seorets de la Cire,” 

By the sid of notes which, for some time, we 
have had by us on the subject of excaustic 
painting, we will endeavour to give an account 
of M. Cros’s system. 

M. Cros’s studio reminds one of the earliest 
workshops of antiquity; in a conspicuous place 
he insoribes the motto :— 

** Ora, tacé, et labora”’; 


and in pi ue irregularity are displayed on 
his walls the result of his laborious silence. 
Small squares of larch wood, prepared accord- 
ing to the dizections of Pliny, who says tiat 
that wood was held in high eateem for painting 
on by the ancients, may be seen in one corner, 


andjand the somewhat alchymical apparatus for 


painting beneath his window. Thesmall farnace 
of charcoal is burning brightly, and the tempera. 
ture of the room is carefully moderated at about 
summer heat, a point so important as to add 
immensely to the difficulty of encaustic painting 
ina climate like ours. The painter places on 
his furnace a palette of metal constructed with 
four hollow cups,* and farnished with a wooden 
handle, or occasionally he uses a heavier palette, 
which carries beneath it a yanaplocin for lighted 
this he distri- 

butes in fragments the coloured sticks of pre- 
pared wax. . On the hot palette, with a brush, 
easily mixed the desired tints. But 
first, at +his leienre, by means of sticks of wax, 
which he uses.on the wood as he would a 
nci ore is drawn out. The sketch 
brash (penicillo) the different 
tones are juxtaposed ; he places them one beside 
another jpst as one would with the small coloured 
cubes in mosaic work, Now is the moment for 
the use of the, cauteria, or iron. brushes, whose 
flattened extremities are slightly toothed, and 
which are at the present moment heating. The 
at as we left it, with ite tones 

each laid side by side. Now heseizesacauterium, 
and approaches it tothe wax fixed on the sketch. 
The wax shines, and then softens; then, direct- 
ing them by fasion, he mingles the colours accor:i- 
Thus the work is done by the 
of fire inclosed in a rod of iron, and as 


'we look at it at work evoking life from the wax 
'we cannot help thinking of the classical story 
‘of how Prometheus stole fire from heaven, and 





4 White, red, yellow, and black.—Sce Pliny, xxxv, 32 
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inolosed it in a rod, with which he was enabled 
to inspire life into the first man and woman who 
inhabited this earth. : 
M. Henri Cros has copied a Greek encaustic 
painting in the Louvre, in which be has suc- 
ceasfally shown the action of the metal 
“‘eaaterium.” So faithfal is thie copy in the 


the artist is shown, sometimes laying on the 
wall a fiat tint in distemper and “ cuirassing” 
it entirely with wax, on which he painted after- 
wards his figures by means of the “ cauterium,” 
sometimes covering with wax a composition 
finished with distemper, but which he retouched 
by means of of the hot iron. 

Notbiog is more endurable or capable of 
resisting the effects of or of rough 
usage than encaustic painting; the ancients, in 
fact, painted their ships in encaustic (incera- 
mentum navium.—Livy, xxviii. 45), and where 
splendour was required, gold grounds were 
sometimes used. In fact, M. Cros’s system is 
almost identical with that described by the 
ancients, and those who are desirous to consult 
the authorities on tolerably terms may find 
the subject exhaustively by Miller. 

In Count Caylue’s rare work * he 
minutely the process of encaustic painting as he 
had gathered it from Pliny and others: he 
observes, as a chief merit, that it does not crack 
or change colour or get black like oil-painting ; 
that the heat of the sun or that of apartments, 
cannot affect it; years cannot cause it any 
injary ; dust makes few ravages on it. Wax, he 
goes on to say, in every way that it is employed, 
preserves from worms and the incon- 
veniences of damp. 

As to the prepared colours which M. Cros 
makes use of, Count Caylus gives us the method 
by which he succeeded in obtaining the desired 
He tells us how he made a tin box 


The two accomplished artists who are now so 
successfully decorating the walls of the South 
Kensio Maseum must be perfectly familiar 
with all the ancient methods of mural painting, 
and they probably reject the practice of en- 
caustic on the score, which cannot be kept too 
much in sight, that without the earliest and the 
most familiar practice, the method is, as the 
ancients found it, suited simply to ornamental 
details,—to flowers, fruit, animals, and chimera,— 
to, in fact, the surrounding portions of actual 
pictures on the walls, such as we see around that 
lovely series of wall.pictures known as the Dan. 
satricci, or to the ornamental designs that once 
sorrounded the so-called marriage Aldobrandini, 


dug up in the Eequiline in 1606,¢ and now to| %Y 


be seen in the library of the Vatican. 

Without question, to M. Henri Cros is due the 
credit of successfully putting into practice the 
exceeding!y irkeome and embarrassing method of 





* “Mémoire sur la Peinture 4!’'Encaustiqne.” 1755 
Geneva. into English by J. H. Muntz. 


‘Encaustic, or Count Caylas’s Method of Painting in the | i 


Manner of the Ancients.” London. 176%. 8vo, Bee 
me Mémoires de I’ Académie des Inscriptions,” x1Vvii., 


p- 179. 
t Duriog the pontificate of Camille Borghese, Paul V. 


wax-painting as by the graceful pain- 
tesneh Mieneoleneiets and Pompeii ; but the method 
he describes so well, and pursues so skilfully, has 
been long known in England throngh Caylus’s 
work, which must have been known to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who, however, failed to under- 
etand the process described, or, what is more 


Maoly, superimonten. in Die swe “are ean 
into the error of his canvas too 


with volatile oils, which has led to the creeping 
and disturbance of mach of his 








BUST OF MR. ALEXANDER THOMSON, 
ARCHITECT. 


repre- 
sentatives of the town council in the sculpture. 
hall of the ion galleries. The Rev. John 
Stark, of Duntocher, in t, 
said they had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
memorial was not unworthy of 
friend, and nothing he could say could add 
their love, admiration, and regret that 
friend so dear, a comrade so genial, a professional 
fellow-worker so outstanding, and, above all, a 
genius so true and rare, intense and . 
should have passed away from them for ever. 
The rev. gentleman having touched on some of 
the more prominent events in the life of the 
deceased architect, concluded by moving “ 











THE “HOUSE” OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS OF BERLIN. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Ar a recent meeting of the above Association, 
held in the rooms, 11, Hanover-street,Edinburghb, 
Mr. D. Robertson, architect, in the chair, a debate 
on “ The Use and Abuse of Iron in Architectare,” 
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THE MEETING-HOUSE OF THE BERLIN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE : MESSRS. CURTICE & CO.’S OFFICES, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
Mr. Georez Hatt, Arcuirecr. 
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| CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

PHEsE premises, 12 and 14, Catherine-street, 
fand, are built with Gault bricks, with Port. 
d and Bath stone front, and ® con. 
ble improvement in the hitherto dingy 
ot of this street. 





ment, He has been a teetotaller for many years 


past, and to this fact he attributes much of his 


success in life, 
Sach a story as this, and a thousand similar 


may be heard in London, should give courage to 


the humblest; peewee wh neh, Whas eerey 
pragma oan do, even under 
most 
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THE TESTING OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 
A pares on this subject, by Mr. I. J. Mann, 
, Port and Docks Office, Dublin, 
will be found in the firat part of the session 

the 





Institation of Civil Engineers,” just issned. 
The prope i 


alone was insufficient. method of weighing 
generally adopted as giving the most uniform 
: as received from 


measure of known capacity, usually referred to 
the imperial bushel. W after this manner, 
Portland cement varied 78 Ib. to 102 Ib. 


resent ee ee 
cperation of of Bags so 
an 8 . 
To enable this oes Geee ‘tae cree tad 
devised an simple gravimeter. 
It consisted of a glass vessel, holding, 


the 
displaced by 1,000 grains of the Souises seas 
intended to be examined. the 
meter, the pipette was filled to the mark with 
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the . 


sand, 939 
unscreened, 989 Ib. When the age of the samples 
was six months the results were similar. Inthe 
case of cement con not more than 10 


E 


age 
the samples being four weeks. On the whole, 
the author believed that cement, of 
more than 10 per cent. was stop 
with ‘orations 1.50th of an i in diameter, 
ly approached the t economical 
agi’ f grinding. In connexion with what might 


The test of tensile was of all others 
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WHAT IT MAY COME TO. 


S1z,—In the year 1977 the study of archeology 
was at its height. So great was the interest 
excited in the excavation of ancient buildings, 
that numbers of architects voluntarily exiled 
themselves for life, and spent their substance in 
trenching the surface of the earth in all direc- 
tions, to find the footings of walls and the bases 
of columns, for which exertions they obtained 
great praise from their friends at home, com- 


report of the proceedings 
at a meeting of the Free and Republican Hodlo. 
will best convey an idea of the 

great advance of archxologists in this respect. 
On the occasion in question considerable 
excitement had been aroused by the intimation 
that several learned professors would conjointly, 
completely, and satisfactorily restore the Temple 
of Pash, the remains of which had recently been 
brought to light in Egypt, through the unparal- 
i Professor Smith and his staff, 
who had for twenty-seven years made trenches 
in the sand, to look for the temple, which, thongh 
fully described by several ancient authors and a 
many modern ones, had been quite lost sight 
of since 2000 B.C. They bad at last, however, 
been rewarded by complete success, having one 
morning come upon the temple, and found the 
bases of two columns, a broken step, and the 
nose of a statue. In the position to which 
modern archeological science had been brought, 
it became from these data to reconstruct 

the whole building. 

Professor Jones, in opening the proceedings, 
while complimenting Professor Smith and his 
assistants on their energy and perseverance, 


had | pointed out that they must not think too much 


of themselves on that account. That people 
should take so mach trouble to find and bring 
home relics of ancient architecture was highly 
creditable to them, but they must remember 
that such relics were of no value without the 
help of himself and his learned friends to 
interpretthem. Tofind a temple was one thing, to 
restore it was (as they would soon perceive) quite 
another. He would now come to the matter in 
hand. In restoring the temple of Pash from the 
fall and remains that had been found, 
they, of course, had to take into consideration 
the desoriptions of ancient writers. The great 

author, Pib, was the highest autho- 
rity on this point, and the coincidence between 
his description and what had been deduced from 
the remains, as to the plan and dimensions of 
the temple, was very remarkable. Pih described 
the great ball as containing 800 columns ; and 
the setting out of the plan from the position of 
the two columns found in situ, gave 640 colamns, 
which was very close ; indeed, by the alteration 
of a word or two in the text they might 
make the two amounts nearly agree. The 
testimony of Pih in these matters was most 
valuable, as he was a remarkably accurate 
writer, and always to be relied on for correct- 
in statistics. This, therefore, was a 
remarkable confirmation of the correctness of 
their inference, that this was the very temple 


; this was a good way from Pih’s figures, 
w were 630 ft. by 397 ft. But by merely 
this step to be one of the top range 
bottom range, then allowing for 
space required for the ten steps 
described by Pih (who was undoubtedly correct 
his figures) they would have dimensions of 
360 ft.; they had then merely to add 
to the length and 37 ft. to the width to 
make the restoration coincide entirely with the 
recorded dimensions, and thus every difficulty 
got over. 
Professor Smith said be could not admit this 
in the least. The step found was evidently 
from its size and shape, a bottom step and not a 


one. 
Professor Jones inquired in what position the 
step was found. ; 

Professor Smith explained that it was not 
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- | found on the site of the excavations at all, but 


built into a tomb three miles off, but no one who 
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though still ona very extensive scale. I went tosee 
how these were done across the Channel. 
The secret of success is, that society is in 
earnest, and united. It has been ised, in 
the language of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
that though the question is one of money, it is 
also one of life and death, and that they must 
choose between these. In Birmingham the Town 
Council passed the scheme by a majority of 
forty-nine against none, and all classes 
organs of opinion have gone with them hand- 
in-hand, till the voice of selfishness was hushed, 
whether coming from parsimonious ratepayers 
or extortionate proprietors : otherwise the thing 
would be impossible. 

I could hardly believe when I heard that ont 
of a schedale of owners, covering 220 printed 
folio pages, the confirming Bill was opposed in 
Parliament by a single gentleman only, who had 
the satisfaction of paying his own coste of his 
unsuccessful opposition; whilst though their 
powers were compulsory, they have not yet been 
used in a single instance, but 85,0001. worth 
of property has been purchased by agreement. 
They offer a fair price, bat when they meet with 
a cantankerous owner the very largeness of their 
scheme enables them to leave him in the lurch, 
and exclude his holding from the improveable 
area. 

It is this example of union and foresight, 
rather than the scheme itself, which Dablin has 
to imitate, where we have neither the means nor 
the necessity of one on so largeascale. But 
though the conditions of the towns are unlike, 
our need for this statute is just as great as 
theirs. Dablin is not, like Birmingham, @ city of 
artisans; but as a Government centre of our 
judicial system, and a university city (which 
Birmingham is not), we have here in permanence 
an immense scattered army of artisans for 
dwellers in our proprietary streets and squares.” 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL EN@INEERS, 


As the ninth ordinary meeting of the session, 
on the 6th of February, Mr. George Robert 
Stephenson, president, in the chair, the paper 
read was on “ The Sewage Question,” by Mr. C. 
Norman Bazalgette. 

The object of this communication was stated 
to be twofold. First, to limit} and define the 
proper application of the various systems intro. 
duced from time to time for dealing with the 
sewage of towns. Secondly, to direct attention 
to certain subordinate questions arising upon the 
practical of such systems. For the 
purposes of this paper, the following classifica- 
tion had been adopted:—1. Treatment with 
chemicals; 2. Application of sewage to land, 
including irrigation and intermittent downward 
filtration; 3. The dry-earth system; 4. The 
Liernur or pneumatic system; and 5. Seaboard 
and tidal outfalls. 

1. Treatment with Chemicals.—In this section 
of the paper, reference was made in considerable 
detail to the practical experience of the lime 
process at Leicester, Tottenham, Blackburn, and 
Birmingham; the A B C process at Leicester, 
Leamington, Crossness, Hastings, Southampton, 
Bolton, and Leeds; the sulphate of alamina 
process at Coventry; the phosphate of alumina 
process at Tottenham, Barking, and Hertford; 
Goodall’s process at Leeds; Bird’s process at 
Cheltenham and Stroud; Dugald Campbell’s 
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efficiency of treatment, cost of treatment, and 
difficulty of manipulating the accumulations of 
sewage sludge. 

2. Application of Sewage to Land.—The author 
first considered whether sewage could be made 
to yield an agricultural profit. The Parliamentary 
return of 1873 was referred to, and the financial 
position of the Warwick farm was specifically 
examined. The question was also raised, 
whether sewage any fertilising value 
Brae for ae eager of 
irrigation, and the experience o Barking 
farm having been appealed to apon this point, the 
conclusion was laid down that no profit ought to 
be expected from the cultivation of crops by 
sewage irrigation. The next point discussed 
was whether any definite standard could be laid 
down as to the proportion population should 
bear to acreage in the practice of irrigation, the 
proportions exhibited by eleven towns being 
referred to, and it was determined that it was 
impossible to frame a specific rule. The theory 
of intermittent downward filtration B50 then 
investigated, as based upon the laboratory 
experiments of the Rivers Pollution Commmis-. 
sioners; and it was argued that the proportions 
which they had affirmed population might bear 
to acreage, ranging in the case of 1 acre drained 
6 ft. deep from 2,000 to 3,300 persons to the 
acre, were too high, and were not justified by 
the experiments. The practice of downward 
filtration at Merthyr was next referred to, and 
it was shown that the extent of its practical 
operation there had been exaggerated, and that 
the results confuted instead of confirming the 

s of the Rivers Pollation Commis. 
siouers. The experience of Walton and of 
Kendal was also reviewed, and the following 
general conclusion completed this section of the 
paper :—That where land could be acquired at a 
reasonable rate, irrigation was the best and most 

i known system for the disposal of 
sewage, but that intermittent downward filira- 
tion might be practised where the » 
surface area for broad irrigation could not be 
obtained. Experience, however, showed that 
the permanent proportion Bb yer to 
acreage, where land was d 6 ft. deep, 
should in no case exceed 500 or 600 persons to 
an acre, 

8. The Dry-earth System.—The applicability 
of this system to towns was next considered, and 
it ~~ shown soe it must be supplementary to, 
and not substitative of, a water-carriage system, 
thus enormously increasing the cost of making 
sanitary provisions for towns. The effect of its 
introduction into the metropolis, as a test case, 
was illustrated by figures, to prove that it would 
be superfinous, costly, cambrons, and imprac- 
ticable. Indeed, its applicability became dimi- 
pena Raliygeiacrt sg Moos acd the increase of 
population, to which it was proposed to 1 
it; and thongh it ch be covtalguelly’ soak 
with advantage in hamlets or detached buildings 
and institutions, it was unsuitable for the wants 
of towns. 

4. The Liernur or Pneumatic System.—A de- 
scription of the mechanical c ics of this 
system was first given, and then the experience 
yielded by its operation at Leyden, Amsterdam, 
and Dordrecht was specifically - It was 


supplementary to, and not substitutive of, a 
water-carriage system, extremely costly, and its 
mechanism was complicated and liable to get out 
of order. The accumalation of sewage residuum 
in the central reservoir, and ite subsequent de- 





canting into barrels, were operations which could 
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not fail to be objectionable and offensive. Its 
were therefore not suitable for a high- 


wh system of sewerage 
able, it should never be imported into on English 
to 


wn. 
5. Seaboard and Tidal Outfalle.—The first 
point considered was the return of the sewage 
of seaboard towns upon the beach; and it was 
maintained that where care had been taken to 
determine by float observations the force and 
set of the currents to which the sewage was to 
be committed, there was ro difficulty in prevent- 
ing such a result. The sea constituted the most 
natural and economical outfall for the sewage of 
towns situated upon it, and such means of out- 
fall should ogg tarbe | With regard to sewage 
outfalls meee oarhepsgt ro pay on geri of 
rivers, there ought to © expe- 
ot ss oaitalia, sal Gientasteay 
that proper precautions were taken in the seleo- 
tion of the outfall, and the exclusion of silt from 
the sewers, no danger of the silting up of the 
navigable channel. 








MYCENZ. 

At a meeting of the British Archzsological Aeso- 
ciation, at its rooms, 32, Sackville-street, Picca- 
dilly, Mr. H.8. Camingin the chair, on the 7th inst., 
Mr. Thomas M , the treasurer, read a paper 
‘On the Rains of Mycenss, with reference to the 
late Discoveries there.” Although, he said, the 
shores of ancient Argolis and the Aigean Isles 
might seem altogether beyond the range of such 
arc as their association took cognisance 
of, yet the great interest excited by Dr. Scblie. 
mann’s discoveries quite justified their stepping 
out of the beaten path to look at them. In his 
remarks he would endeavour to keep in mind 
the unities of time and place. Accordingly, he 
spoke of the traditional date for the capture of 
Troy by the army of Agamemnon, king of 
Mycenm, as given by the chronologist of 
antiquity, Eratosthenes,—viz. B.C, 1184,—and of 
other determinations of the same epoch by others 
of the ancients, as well as by some modern 
authorities. Whatever haze of mythical obscurity 
might bang over these times, it was now quite 
clear that some notice mast be taken of historical 


events that happened before the age of Pisistratus 
and Cyrus. Mr. Morgan a in proof of 
this position to the great made in the 


progress 

tem century to the knowledge of facts many 

undred years older than what used to be deemed 
the highest limit of trustworthy record. The 
interpretations of hieroglyphical and cuneiform 
inscriptions, made accessible to all in the valuable 
publications of the Society of Biblical Archwo- 
logy, and the writings of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Dr. Birch, Mesers. C , Lenormant, Maspero, 
and others, conld no longer be ignored. Under 
the Pharaoh Thothmes III. (B.C. 1600-1550), one 
of whose splendid obelisks, the so-called “ Cleo. 
patra’s Needle,” it was not to the credit of its 
owner, the British nation, to leave at Alexandria, 
Egypt had reached the height of its power, 
and there was reason to believe that Greece 
and its isles were then subject to Thebes 
on the Nile. Under Egypt’s next dynasty, 
the 19th, reigned the Sesostris, whose 
accession was placed by the French critics 
in B.C. 1410. He conquered the powerful 
Kheta, with part of whom Mr. Gladstone had 
identified the Keteroi, whom Homer places in 
the Troad. Under Menephtha, son of Sesostris, 
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of Aischylus was also referred to for the a 
tions relative to Agamemnon’s matricide son, 
Orestes. The text of Pausanias, the Greek 
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5th inst. the Mayor of Newcastle. The 
building, which is now in stands at 


the entrance to West Avenue. The dimensions 
of the hall are 50 ft. by 36 ft. outside, and in 
addition to the main building are two class-rooms 
at the south end. In style it is Gothic, 
and it is being built of snecked rubble, with 
stone ings to the The interior of 
the hall will be divided into three groups of 
sittings by two passages, affording accommoda.- 
tion for about 280 persons. The contractor for 
the works was Mr, Matthew Robson. The 
cost will be about 1,300). In addition to 
the site for the present bui-dings, sufficient 
land has been for the site of a church 
on the east side of them, The buildings have 
been designed by, and are being carried ont 
under the superintendence of, Mr. Thomas 
Parker, architect, Newcaatle. 

Bishop Auckland.—A new Temperance Hall 
has just been opened at Bishop Auckland. The 
building, the foundation.stone of which was laid 
in June, 1875, is in the Gothio style, and con- 
tains a large Band of Hope room on the ground 
floor, 45 ft. by 30 ft., and a committee-room, 
30 fc. by 21 ft. in. There is also a tea-prepar- 
ing room and store-room. The upper floor is 
chiefly taken up by a large assembly-room, 58 ft. 
by 45 ft., and 22 ft, high, approached by two 
staircases. The total cost of the building is 
over 3,0001., exclasive of the land. The archi- 
tect is Mr. James Garry. 

Grantown,—The committee for carrying out 
the erection of a new public hall at Grantown 
have approved of the plans prepared by Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, architect, Elgin. These 
plans provide for a substantial building, consist- 
ing of a large square block, in which there will 
be two shops, sach 80 ft. by 25 ft. The hall will 
run above the shops, the entire length of the 
building, and will thas be 60 ft. by 30 ft. The 
entrance will be by a large corridor in the centre 
of the building. 

Oldmeldrum.—The company established for 
the erection of a public in Oldmeldram hae 
commissioned Mr. William Smith, architect, 
Aberdeen, to draw up plans for the new hall. 

Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh Merchant Com. 
pany have adopted a recommendation by the 


master and assistants that a tenement in | W@gs° 


Frederick-street should be purchased, at the 
price of 13,5001., with a view to the erection of 
a new hall and offices. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Swansea.—At a meeting of the Swansea Board 
of Guardians, on the Ist inst., Mr. Thomas, of 
Llangafelach, was appointed district surveyor, at 
a salary of 1201. per year. There were nine 
applicants for the situation. 

Sandgate—At a meeting of the Sand 
Local Board of Health, on the 27th ult., Mr. J. 
Drayner was elected surveyor, in the room of 
Mr. B. Harman, 

Huddersfield.—At a meeting of the Hudders- 
field Town Council, on the 17th ult., it was 
resolved ‘That on the recommendation of the 
Districts Committee the salary of the borough 
surveyor be increased from 5001, to 7501. per 
annum,” 

Chelmsford.—At a meeting of the Chelmsford 
Board of Health, on the 31st ult., a letter was 
read from Mr. C. Pertwee, the surveyor, asking, 
in view of a sub-committee having been ap- 
pointed to consider the duties and salary of the 
clerk to the Board, that his remuneration as 
surveyor be also taken into consideration, more 
especially with regard to the market and drainage 
schemes 


Withington.—Me. W. Y;: Hardie has bedi 
appointed surveyor to the Withington Local 
Board and Urban Sanitary Authority. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Pulteneytown U.P. Church.—The plans sub. 
mitted in competition for the new United 
Presbyterian Church, Palteneytown, have been 
on exhibition. The premiums offered to com. 
petitors were 151. and 101. for first and second 
designs, and the number of competitors is worthy 
of special notice in view of the smallness of the 
premiams. The referee, Mr. David Smith, of 
Thurso, has decided in favour of the 
plan marked “Individuality,” which is by 
J. Russell Walker, of the of Sutherlan 
Walker, Edinburgh. The second premium 

for 


Fiat 


le, according to the John O’Groat Journal, 

neither of these designs will be carried out. 
There were twenty-eight competitors, the tag 
lation price being 8,5001., and 750 sittings 
* Peace and Dove” was set aside as being the 
best, but it could not be erected for the sum 
stipulated. 
Dartmouth Park, West Bromwich.—Ata meeting 
of the West Bromwich Improvement Commis- 
sioners on the 7th inst., the general purposes 
committee reported that they had received eight 
competition designs for laying out Dartmouth 
Park, and they recommended that Mr. C. Turner, 
Brereton, Rageley (a pra. oE py me kno 
to Lord Dartmouth), be to inspect the 
plans, estimates, and the 
with a request to report to the Board specially 
upon those plans that could be carried for 
2,5001. 
Camberwell Workhouse.—At @ meeting of the 
Camberwell Board of Guardians on the 7th inst., 
a letter was read from Mr. R. P. Whellock (who, 
as already stated in the Builder, took the second 
premium in this competition, for his plang bear. 
ing the motto, “The poor ye have always with 
you”), to the effect that he considered it impos- 
sible that alterations of the character required 
could be accomplished for 26,0001. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Wigan.—On the 3rd inst. the Wigan painters 
struck against a reduction in wages of $d. per 
hour. An attempt has been made to settle the 
dispute by arbitration (Mr. Clarke Aspinal, of 
Liverpool, representing the men, and Mr. W. 
Hardy, of Wigan, the masters), but without 
success, the men declining to be bound for twelve 
months from the award being given. After the 
meeting of the arbitrators, the masters sent a 
notice to the men, that unless they agreed to 
refer the dispute to arbitration on the grounds 
previously decided, the reduced wages would be 
paid after the 10th inst. The reduction brings 
the wages from 8d. down to 74d. per hour. 
Dudley.—The operative painters of this town 
have given the masters notice for an advance of 
s. Ina circular just issued they state that 
**the trade of the past season, and the 

of the coming season, entitle us to the ment 
of the promise made by you at the general meet- 
ing of last year.” 

Swansea.—The masons’ strike at Swansea, 
which has now continued some six or seven 
weeks, has entered upon a new phase. Mr. 
Thomas White having, it is s in a local 
paper, several contracts on hand requiring im- 
mediate execution, agreed with the men formerly 
in his employ to resume work on the old terms, 
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old rate of wages, leaving all matters in dispute 
for settlement by arbitration ——A. 

from the Operative Stonemasons’ Society has 
waited upon the master builders in reference to 


per hour, and that the system of payment by t' 

day should be superseded by the hour system. 
The men, it is understood, still adhere to their 
demand for a recommencement of work on the 
old terms, and under the old system of payment 
by the day, and that notice of any alteration of 
existing rules shall be given in November next, 
and come into operation the following May. 
The dispute is now rendered less important owing 
to the resumption of work by a large number of 


men. 

Leith.—The masons’ labourers in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Baxter and Mr. Ligertwood, 
builders, Leith, have been on strike for some 





given to Mr. Munro, architect, Wick, Pl 


marked with a star enclosed in a circle. 
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circumstan 
- | verdict ought not to be disturbed, and that 
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the dispute. The masters offered inter alia, 74d. | paying 


Cardif.—The Cardiff operative masons have 
sent a notice to the Master Builders’ Association 
for a general advance of from 7}d. to 8d. 
per hour. Mr. 8. Morley the 
men last year on account of bad trade. 








ALLEGED TAMPERING WITH TENDERS. 
HOLT v. HOOSON. 


In the a Division of the High Court 
of Justice, at Westminster, on the 3rd inst., 
Barons Cleasby and Pollock on the bench, judg. 
ment was given in the case of Holt v. Hooson, 
which came before the Court recently, on appeal 
from a judgment of Mr. West, recorder of Man- 
chester, at the Salford Hundred Court, 
ou the 21st of January. 

The plaintiff, who brought his action for slander, was 
described as clerk and surveyor of the Meardale and 
Mocrdale Local while the defendant 
several persons who had put in tenders invited by the 
Boerd for certain works, The a slander refer. 


ence to some on the 
the i wit 


Their had gone through the evidence v 
carefully, and they had hed raoage way +8 
who tried the case at the Salford Hundred, and the report 
which the learned judge made to them was that he 
not see any ground for being with the result, 
In these en Go ae) ware Semen Se 


to be refused. 
Judgment accordingly, in favour of the plaintiff, with 








“GRINDING MONEY.” 


At the Wandeworth Police-court, on the 3rd 
inst., Mr. Mark Chamberlain, of Lavender-hill, 
er, appeared to answer an adjourned 
summons taken out under the Employers and 


‘Workmen Act, 1875, by Charles Allen, of 10, 


Shelwood.road, Battersea, carpenter, for 9d. 
one hour’s “grinding money.” * 


appeared that been ed 
for five days by defendant, who then decharged Mian 
him one 8 money, whereas com- 
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copy of the society's rules under which he worked, 
AA it was sottiod that "euch thine, daesedl wes 
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' ACTIONS AGAINST BUILDERS FOR 
ALLEGED NEGLIGENCE, 
WHITE v. BULL AND SON. 


avement wa to the et alt ay _ nog . ve 
vene Seed bet hee a piece ore | peor 


about half a fell from the scaffolding 
with the New Law Gourts Patni eS of De- 
tween 35ft. and 40 ft., and struck on. the i 
pr a sealp wound, and a slight shock to 
The defence was a total denial of the allegation of the 
negligence on the part of one. in em- 
ploy, and it was that the pletutat™ 3 claim was 
eager es. sntlhed teamed gall pro 
heard to utter that he ‘make the most of it, and get 
as much as he could, as he was displeased at been 
denied defendants the privilege of handing beer 
over the to the men on the works. 
The jury found a verdict for the defendants, 





passing a scaffolding which had been erected 
by the defendants, a eral v9 
was struck by a falling “dog iron,” and 

injuries for which he now claimed compensation. 


There as to the but the de- 
ree hgh aes aaa beet 
aed Bux eves —— me ; sates 
apleth sites soher ie be retin tomar ame 
a 
pisintiff earlier in the morning not to pass under the 


the action, 
The jury found for the plaintiff, damages 152. 








THE MARMOREAN MARBLE COMPANY. 

Tu chief object for which this com 
established is So paebaiaa' ot, Manllé de Teareaes 
his patent right for the United for the 
of his artificial mai which is 


manufacture 
vitrifying 
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| QOMPLAINT OF CONSTRUCTION. 
STAMFORD ENDOWED SCHOOLS, 
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HOUSES IN THE KENSINGTON-ROAD. 


S1a,—Referring to the build to be erected 
the Oomaiatonets’ land of Eesagtio, aod men- 
tioned by you in your last week’s issue, under the 

of “Alarming,” we, as the architects of the in 
structure, to inform you that there is no intention 
erecting the building o any such height as “‘ thirteen 
stories,” for, a8 designed, it will only consist of six stories, 








THE SURREY GARDENS. 


S1e,—In your issue of the 3rd inst. you 
South London Press 


& paragraph to t 
well-known Surrey Gardens are sold, and 
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* | engineer or other i 


which occupied some time previous to the 29th of January, 
when my counter embankment article was delivered at the 
Builder office, never having seen Mr. H. Robinson's letter 
in the Times of the 15th January. 
Having no nor interest in engineering works, I 
not with the _ gn _ 
person, much regret the 
“ contretemps "’ te h drew my attention, perhaps, at 
nearly thé same time, to this important pub - —" 








SOUND-PROOF FLOORS. 


Sirz,—Will any of your readers kindly inform me 
through @ flooeby wer rw el a ort jolate apaes ts 
means em 
its construction? The bearing of the floor to ich I 
allude is 24 ft., and as little as possi 
floors being desirable, : 
Soekcie eke cotta ca weeks ce cx m = 
resting on plates on the flanges), the tops 
flash with the up of the iron. 
to put the ceiling joists flush 
with the soffit of the iron. Over the ceiling joists will be 
ging, thns leaving eeyeral inches of air space 
and the floor boards above. 
y woe oe ppinsipht enancisted b 
several correspondents lately in respect to “‘ sound- 
proof” construction, i.¢., solid vat Frei however thick 
their substance may be, transmit sound more or less, am 
I not justified in fearing that the movements of the billiard 
yers. may be rendered audible to the room below 
igh these iron a although they occurred at in- 
tervals of 6 ft. or 7 ft. ? 

This subject is an important one, now iron is being used 
80 & . Weare all aware how good a conductor 
of sound; but of iron the acoustic qualities are 
not so mach known. Caution. 

P.8.—The ceiling 








STAINED GLASS. 


Somers Town. — A stained-glass two-light 
window has been added to St, Mary’s Church, 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, to the 
the late Mrs. Stevenson, the 
of the vicar, who died at East- 
on Ascension Day, 1876. The window 

been erected by the congregation as an ex- 
ee ee 
ly, and of their appreciation of the great 
services rendered to. the parish by their zealous 
and valued pastor, the Rev. Thomas Stevenson, 
M illustrated in the window 


i 
i 


have been carried out gradually for some years 
past, and are still in progress as fands are avail. 
able. 


Windsor.—The officers of the Coldstream 
Guards have caused a window to be erected in 
Holy Trinity Church, Windsor, to the memory 
of the late Lientenant-Colonel Harvey Tower, 
Wyatt, 0.B., aud the Hon. Alfred 
Charteris.. The work has been executed by 
Clayton & Bell, and represents the 
of Joshua, David, Gideon, and Sb, 

Chapeltown.—A stained-glass window, to the 
memory of Mr. M. BE. Ohambers, has just been 
erected in the parish church, Chapeltown, 
Sheffield. The window is placed on the north 
side, near to the pulpit, and has been supplied 
by Messrs. Hughes, London. 

Broadwey.—A stained-glass window, in 
of the late rector of Broadwey, Dorsetshire, has 
been placed in ‘the parish church. It was 
by Mr. G. B. Crickmay, architect, to 


Hi 


& 
tre-light, the Good Shepherd ; 
on the right, The Saviour at the Tomb of 
Lasatus; and on the left, Oar Lord Blessing 


little Children. 
—On the north side of the 


chanéel of Gestingthorpe Church, near Halsted, 
ate’ ot Tenn ha ja bon rat ti sah, 

C w aly, 
1876, ag ob The subject is that 
of our blessing little children. The work 


has been carried ont by Mesers. Lavers, Barraud, 
& Westlake. 
Peckham.—The east window of St. Jude’s 
yg lpet nnd et Ms. Ang L. Cope, who took ' 
mo r. ug. . , W a 
interest in this church. The window repre. 
| the three principal events of Oar Lord’s life: 
Nativity, Crucifixion, and Ascension. It has 
been executed by Messrs. Mayer, of Munich and 


: 


i 


4! 
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Wrotham.—A stained-glass window has just 
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therefore recommend the book, with some satis- 
faction, to a host of readers. 


































been placed in Wrotbam Church, Kent, in memory | Island. These are the first new buildings opened 
of the late Mr. Gabriel Hamilton Laing, and|by the Board. Mr. J. W. Cockerill was the 
Catherine Elizabeth Saltmarsh, his wife, by their | architect, and Mr. B. Springall the builder. Ac- 
children. The subject is the adoration of the | commodation is provided for 100 infants and 

Magi, in three lights; in the centre compart- | girls. The cost was 8561. oS | 


hild; the; Peterhead.—The B 
ment are represented the Virgin and Child ; ae foc the i 





| 
Mr. John Taylor, 221. 15s.; blacksmith work, Records ; assisted F. . Rupes, F.G.8., 
Mr. Lauchlan Fraser, 171. 14s.; and slater work, Iilastrated 
Mr. Wm, Simpson, 61, 7s. 











DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

Outlane.—It is proposed to erect a new Wes- 
leyan chapel at Outlane, Yorkshire, to seat 600, __-« SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
at a cost of 2,0001. Mr. T. L. Patchett, of Halifax,| Rickerscote.—A new school-church, for the 
has prepared plans, and the several works bave | hamlet of Rickerscote, Stafford, was opened 
been let to the following contractors, viz.,— | the 30th ult. The plans, which were carried out 
mason, Mr. Bottomley, of Lindley; joiners, Wy Mr. Mose, at a cost of 3501., were prepared by 
Messrs. Schofield & Boocock, West Vale; Mr.| Mr. 8. Ginders. The main building is 40 ft. by 
Goodall, jun., Marsden, the plambing work ; and | 18 ft., and will accommodate 120 persons. 
Messrs. Eli Morton & Son, the plastering and| Low Coniscliffe.—New school buildings, erected 
slating work. 

Dundee.—Hilltown Free —— Dandee, has 
been reopened, after alteration and enlargement, | ¢ 
at a cost of about 2,5001. The charch is seated | is high and open. The lower part of the walls 
for a little over 1,100. The architect was Mr.|is covered with Minton’s glazed tiles. 
M‘Calloch, of the firm of Messrs. M‘Culloch & | school accommodates 100 scholars. Its style is | j; 
Fairley. The contractors were :—Mason oat penpals ae about 1,0001. roma 
Mr. James Scott, Broughty Ferry; joiner i © contractors were Mr. 
work, Messrs. Crichton Sinclair ; plaster|A. Boyd, bricklayers’ and plasterers’ work ; 
work, Mr. Alex. M‘Ritchie; plumber work, | Messrs. T. Gargate & Son, joiners’; Mr. Emer- 
Messrs. J. & W. Kinnes; slater work, Messrs. | son Smitb, plumbers’; Messrs. Atkinson & Son 
Ramsay & Reid; painter work, Mr. David Pirie ; | slaters’; and Mr. J. Swinbank, painters’. 
smith work, Messrs. W. Foote & Son. Chester.—On the 3lst ult. the new King’s 





3 
E 
| 
: 
: 
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Spittal. — The foundation-stone of a new | School, Chester, was formally opened by the having been 
Presbyterian Church at Spittal, N.B., was laid | Dakeof Westminster. The building just opened | treated, in all cases, by men pena coo. 
on the 31st ult. by Sir D. C. Marjoribanks, M.P. | adjoins the west front of the cathedral, with| rienced in the processes which have 


The building will take the place of an older | whose ancient architecture it is in harmony. 
stractare which has become inadequate to the | The rooms are spacious. The cost of the school, 
requirements of the congregation. It is designed | when complete, will be about 10,0001. Mr. John 
in the Early Gothic style, and is intended to | Douglas is the architect. 


accommodate 330 sitters, exclusive of the plat- 
Books Received. 








form for the choir. Accommodation to the extent 
of 170 sittings will be provided in the 
In the rear of the building will be the session. 


house, vestry, and other conveniences adjoining. | 4 woustics Li 3 Lugs, | “Iron” and “ Steel” ap to the most recent 
The main gable will be flanked on the south side | “47° 19M, ond Heat. | By Winttam Lines, | 4” and to Mr. John Declington, who has sab. 
by a tower and spire measuring 93 ft. to the top Glasgow : Collins, Sone, & Oo. 1877. mitted to a complete revision all the articles 


of the weather vane. The plans of the building meer . 
were prepared by Mr. James Alexander Doull, THE Mesers. Collins’s “ Advanced Science Series 


Edinburgh ; and the Peso ay are:—For the 
mason work, Messrs. Craig & Sons, Berwick; . 

joiner work, Mr. J. M‘Call, Castlegate, Berwick ; | ‘2° *Pecial literature provided for the fortanate 
slate and plaster work, Mr. Dickraon, Tweed. 
mouth ; plumber and glazier work, Mr. Sidey, 
Tweedmouth ; smith and founder work, Messrs. 
— Tweedmonth. The cost was about 

0001. 

Didsbury —A new Wesleyan chapel, adjacent 
to the Wesleyan College at Didsbury, has been 
opened. The chapel has been built through the 
liberality of Miss Heald and Mr. W. N. Heald, of 





VARIORUM, 


of the series which is pow under our notice is a| “ Cracroft’s Trastees’ Guide” (Stanford) de. 
serves recommendation. It has reached a twelfth 


r : to find out for himself the enigmas | ments by trustees; and 3. Tabl securities. 
Vale of Liver oat eicct was the late Mr. H. H-| which surround him in the construction of build. Tho third part of ie work is as uscful to inves. 
4 wea fa ings; for it is right to say no chapter in the /| tors generally as to trustees, and forms of itself 


out under the superintendence of Mr. , of 
the same town, in consequence of Mr. Vale’s 
death. The chapel consists of nave, aisles, 
transept, organ-chamber, and vestries, with iron 
columns supporting nave arcade. The style 
adopted is Gothic, and the tower and spire rise 
to a height of 132 ft. 

Bury St, Edmund's.— The tender of Mr. J. 
Williams, builder, of St. John’s-street, for the 
erection of the new Wesleyan Chapel and 
Schools, in Brentgovel-street, for the sum of 
1,6051, 8s., has been accepted. 


book is devoted, as it = have been, 
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there is a short and incomplete’ reference to/ invest in other securities named in the book. 

SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. smoky chimneys, and it terminates with an illus. |The book shows how mistakes may be made by 
Prescot.—New Board schools, situate in War- tration of the principle of ventilation explained | trustees which would render them liable. 

, Prescot, were opened on the 23rd | by the experiment,—elementary, no | “ Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage, and 

ult. Accommodation has been provided for 650 | doubt, but one that cannot be too often shown at Knightage” appears as and maintains its 
8, and infants. Spacious classrooms | time while the ceilings and roofs of crowded | character. It supplies more details than any 
adjacent to the rooms have been | rooms and public halls remain often totally inno. other book, concerning the naval, 5 and 
with lavatories and large play- | cent of any means of escape for foul air. “ % evil servo not only of tho head ofthe family 

grounds. The walks are asphalted, the front of pry tap bicyelliny ee ryenel ey ma also of his younger sons; and would seem to 
the schools being laid out for landscape at the top, over a candle, put into a flat , in | be the only work that furnishes the addresses of 
ing. The architects were Messrs. Chapman & | which there is water. In « short time the air in adult children and of the widows of 
Snape, of Newcastle-under- the receiver becomes vitiated by the combustion, a, and knights; with surnames and 
Cu —New Board schools have recently and the candle-flame, gradually dwindling down, titles in alphabetical order in the body 
bom at Calsalmond, is at last extinguished. If, however, the candle | of the & system that facilitates reference. 
0 school.room still stands, and will be used as be relighted, and a card be placed in the funnel t claims to have been corrected to the 15th of 
® classroom. The new building, which is erected or chimney, dividing it into two parte, the candle anuary.——The last volame published by the 


at right angles with the old one, is 48 ft. by 24 ft. 
and 14 ft. to the ceiling. The tekedl bar'onoon 
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Miscellanea, 


The Portico of St. Martin’s.—We quite 
agree with the Vicar that it is time that public 
attention should be drawn to the onslaught 
which is to be made in the t session of 
Parliament on the portico of St. Martin’s Church, 
Trafalgar-square. Any serious interference with 
its proportions is a matter of general concern. 
“ The Metropolitan Board of Works, with a com. 
mendable desire to improve the communications 
of this district, are applying to Parliament for 
pont i pene ry new street from ag 

-court- haring-cross, entering 
falgar-square by the narrow thoroughfare be- 
tween St. Martin’s Church and the National 
Gallery. At this point it is to gain 
an additional width of 20 ft. for the roadway 
by removing entirely the steps in 
front of the portico, and instead of them placing 
flights of steps inside, between each pair of 
colamns, and three or four steps at each of the 
doors which open immediately into the charch. 
Theresult of this alteration asregards thecolumns 
will be that, instead of standing on the platform 
of the portico as a base, with a graceful flight 
of steps in front of them, they will appear 
elevated on pedestals of unequal heights, rising 
from 3 ft. on the north to 5 ft. on the south (the 
inequality being commensurate with the inclina- 
tion of the way), and there will be no steps 
projecting in front.” We trust there will be 
such an expression of opinion both without and 
within the walls of Parliament, as will either 
cause & diversion of the intended new street to 
another line, or lead to the omission from the 
Bill before Parliament of so much of the 
schedole as relates to the portico of St. Martin’s. 


The Sanitary Condition of the War 
Office.—In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Gerard Noel said the attention 
of the Government had been called to the deaths 
of certain officers referred to by name, and he 
was glad to be able to state that they were not 
in any way to be attributed to the unhealthy 
condition of the War Office. From a War Office 
return issued on the 19th of Jan last, it ap. 
peared that out of the total number of employés,— 
namely, 630,—there were nine absent owing to 
sickness, One of the illnesses was typhoid 
fever, and the others were bronohitis, congestion 
of the liver, of the bowels, rheumatic 
gout, sprain, @ disease of the mouth. Com. 
plaints had been made as to the condition of the 
baildi and whenever made they had been 
attended to with every desire to remedy the evil. 
It would not be usual to lay such complaints on 
the table of the House. A committee had been 
appointed to inquire into the sanitary condition 
of the War Office, and their report was ready 


and would forthwith be printed. He could assure 


the House that every exertion would be made on 


the part of the War Office and the Office of 


Works to carry out stringently and effectually 
the recommendations of the committee. 
Tenterden Steeple. — A correspondent 
writes: — “A surveyor, said to have been 
appointed by Mr. E. Christian, has reported 
‘that the four pinnacles, with the turrets on which 
they stand, must be pulled down and rebuilt.’ 
Now it will besatisfactory to non-residents and all 
‘lovers of national monuments’ to hear that 
Pe sean nde at waa perpen 
y &@ person nce as great 
authority as the surveyor said to have been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Christian, and pronounced to be 
perfectly sound, and only in want of a little 
‘ pointing,’ &c., at an expense for material and 
labour, exclusive of scaffolding, of about 51. As 
the pinnacles have withstood the gales of last 
month, about as violent as any the oldest in- 
habitant can remember, without showing the 
smallest symptom of weakness, the inbabitants 










































































































A Roadside Fountain at Byficet.—Travel- 
lers on the high-road from Weybridge to By fleet 
and Cobham cannot fail to notice an ornamental 
drinking-fountain and cattle-trough, recently 
erected by Admiral the Hon. F. B % & ya 
jast withont the lodge-entrance to his residence 
at St. George’s-hill. The admiral has had some 
private waterworks constructed on the estate, 
for the use of the mansion, and with kindly con- 
sideration he embraced the opportunity to have 
a pipe laid from the same spring as that which 
sapplies the reservoir to the road, in order that 
the weary and thirsty traveller might at all 
times obtain a refreshing draught of pure water. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Anderson & Son, of Erith and London, and Mr. 
Woods (builder), of Cobham. 

a Trade.—The annual meeting of 
the American Social Science Association was 
held recently at Boston. At the sitting of the 
10th of January there was a discussion on the 
subject of school.shops. It was urged that boys 

be better instructed by this way in two 
years than in seven under the old system of 
learning a trade; and the Rey. Everett Hale 
maintained that it was the duty of the State to 
work up every man and woman to the best ends 
to which they were adapted. Industrial educa- 
tion found general favour at the meeting. 

Assistant Architect, Metropolitan Board. 
The committee have submitted, in compliance 
with the instructions of the Board, the names of 
six candidates for the post of assistant architect 
and surveyor in the Building Act Office. They 
are as follows:—Mr. Daniel Robert Dale, Mr. 
area fell down, and killed three persons thereby, | William Fogerty, Mr. John Hebb, Mr. George 
and the neighbouring houses fronting the street | MacDonell, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, and Mr. Jasper 


have for some time been standing ominously | W: 


Footprints in Dumfriesshire ‘Sandstone. 
Some years ago geologists were much interested 
in the discovery of fossil footprints in the red 
sandstone of Corncockle Quarry, near Lochma- 
ben, Damfriesshire. According to the Dumfries 
Courier, there has recently been bought at Corn- 
cockle a number of slabs intended for headstones, 
by Mr. M‘Meekan, monumental mason, Dumfries, 
on which are a great number of impressions of 
the feet'ofan animal. On one slab, 3 ft. 4 in. 
broad, there is a double row of footprints, 
resembling those of a tortoise. There are twenty 
impressions in each row, and each is 1} in. long 
by 14 in. broad. The distance between the rows 
is 4in. There are also impressions, on other 
parts, of claws, five in number. These marks 
are from } in. to ? in.inlength. On other slabs 
there are similar rows of footsteps running 
diagonally across the slabs. 

Newcastle and the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act.—Matters of life and death to be 
treated somewhat lightly in the North. In 1875 
(according to the Social Review) the medical 
officer of health for Newcastle, daring the course 
of a house-to-house visitation, declared that 
certain houses in Pandon Ward, from their con- 
dition, situation, and surroundings, were unfit 
for human habitation, the average death-rate in 
that district being about donble to that of the 
rest of the town. The Corporation, after having 
these important official statements before them 
for twelve months, decided that there was no 
occasion for hurry in placing the district under 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, as then proposed. 
Recently, one of the houses in this unhealthy 


ager. 
Settled at Last.—The question which has 


out of the perpendicular. 
8 Builders in Glasgow.—At a | agitated the Manchester Corporation for some 
meeting of the G w Landlords’ Association, | time,—whether the new Corporation building 


should be called the “ Town-ball” or the “ City- 
hall”—has been settled. By thirty-five votes 
to twenty-three it was decided that the building 
should be called the “Town-hall,” as we have 
urged it should be. 

St. Helen’s Sarveyorship.—At the Qaar- 
terly Council Meeting, held on the lst inst., 
Mr. James Hart, district surveyor of Pendleton, 
was appointed surveyor to St. Helen’s, at a 
salary of 300]. per annum. There were eighty- 
six candidates, and eleven were selected. Mr. 
Brunton, of Darham, was second, 

Bricklayers’ Technical Educational 
Classes.— The first annual distribution of 
prizes and diplomas took place on Thursday, 
February 15th, at the Society of Arts, John- 
street, Adelphi, when Mr, Charles Barry, pre- 
sident of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, officiated. 

Professor Weekes, R.A.—It is announced 
in a Birmingham paper that Mr. Weekes, R.A., 
is so much out of health that he has been 
obliged to resign the Professorship of Sculpture 
at the Royal Academy. Mr. Weekes is seventy 
years of age. He is one of Chantrey’s pupils, 
and succeeded to his study in Pimlico. 

The Parish Church at Hatton is to be re- 
built, and the parishioners have approved of the 
design by Mr. W. Young, of Exeter Hall, Strand. 
The same architect has been commissioned to 
restore a portion of the east front of Haddington 
Abbey. 

The Proposed Shropshire Archzxological 
Society.—A few weeks back we announced that 
a Society of this description was in course of 
formation in the county of 8 ire. We 
learn that a large number of persons have already 
intimated their intention of joining the Society. 

The Scaffold Accident in Lambeth.—The 
jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” 
adding their opinion that scaffolds of 130 ft. in 
height ought not to be erected without more sup- 
ports than the scaffold itself afforded. We will 
give some precise particulars of the scaffold in 
our next. 


on the 30th ult., Mr. Alex. Stewart, who pre- 
sided, expressed astonishment at the reckless. 
ness of builders and of speculators. The high 
prices which ruled in the city were, he said, in 
a great measure caused by speculation. There 
were men passing through their hands properties 
worth 50,0007., who, when they began, had not a 
single farthing of the purchase-money. The 
secret of their financing he did not know. These 
builders without capital found possessors of 
ground willing to assist them with pecuniary 
advances; but sometimes these ventures proved 
unsuccessful. It would be for the benefit of the 
community if purchasers of property eschewed 
such speculators, and made certain that the 
persons with whom they were dealing were 
engaged in bond fide transactions. 

The Wilson Lamp, Sheffield.—The old site 
of Elliott’s monument, in the Market-place, 
Sheffield, will shortly be occupied by the large 
lamp which the town authorities are having 
made from the designs of Mr. C. E. Wilson, a 
student at the School of Art. The lamp will 
stand ona stone basework 3 ft. 6 in. square, and 
about 2 ft.deep. Around this are slabs forming 
the ground work, which will be 9 ft. square. The 
lamp is 22 ft. in height, and is of cast-iron. It 
consists of a sauare column, panelled on each 
side, and decorated in the Italian style. From 
each side springs an arm, supported by a dragon, 
and bearing a lamp at its extremity, whilst a 
fifth lamp rises from its centre. Two of the 
panels in the base are occupied by figures in bold 
relief, representing “ Theory,” and “ Practice.” 

New Court- House and Police-Station, 
Whitby.—The new Court-house and Police. 
station, ordered to be built about two years ago 
by the North Riding Court of Quarter Sessions, 
are now finished. The building is in the Eliza- 
bethan style, and occupies a site on the Spring- 
hill road. The entire building is heated by 
means of an efficient hot-water apparatus, sup- 
plied by Mr. James Naylor, of Northallerton, who 
has the contract for the iron work and bells. 
The builder is Mr. W. Langdale, of Whitby, and 
the other contractors are Mr. Thomas Alderson, 
of Northallerton, painting and decorating; Mr. 
W. Banes, of Ripon, slating ; and Mr. Smithson, 
Whitby, plambing, glazing, and gas fittings. 
The building has been erected from the plans of 
Mr. Walter Stead, North Riding, architect and 


surveyor, 


te.—The tender of —— peat 
Asphalte Paving Com accep 
for paving Sid greund or of Messrs. Kinahan’s 
bottling stores, Great Tichfield-street. It will 
be laid with 3.in. concrete and 1-in. asphalte. 

The Carpenters and Joiners of Brackley 
have given notice to their a of an 
advance of a halfpenny per hour from February 
23, 1877, to be paid to all hands. 

Royal Architectural Museum.—The Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company have given thirty 
guineas in aid of Royal Architeotural 
Maseum and School of “Art, 
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